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SPAIN, 


HE news of the suppression of a threatened outbreak at 
“L_ Valencia has been quickly followed by that of the fall of 
the Narvaez Ministry and the return of Marshal O’DonNELL to 
power. It is now some months since it was whispered that 
something stirring was going to take place in Spanish politics, 
and the continuance of the Narvarz Ministry has long been 
pronounced to be impossible. The insurrection at Valencia 
was suppressed before it had assumed any importance, and no 
one would have thought more of it had it not been that the 
name of M. OxozaGca was coupled with it. How far he was 
really implicated is another matter, but an outbreak which 
Was supposed to be countenanced by a man who was 
one of the leaders of the Progresista party, and 
had once been President of the Council, could not fail to 
attract attention. Nor has it been without a considerable 
result. In Spain, a revolution that does not succeed often 

oduces an effect totally out of apparent proportion to its own 
insignificance. It isa warning to the Court that things are 
going wrong, and unless the Court is prepared to let things 
go wrong and take its chance, it may feel itself obliged to 
alter the character of the Government for the moment, although 
outward security may be restored at once by the successful 
use of military iorce. The nominal object of the disturbance 
at Valencia was, in the existing state of things, idle and 
foolish. It is absurd to rise against the QUEEN, and to try 
to turn her off her throne, when there is no one to take 
her place. If a good and wise King, acceptable to the nation 
and willing to devote himself to the thankless task of 
keeping Spaniards in the right road, were to be had 
at a moment’s notice, it might be worth while to send Queen 
TsaBELLA and her poor creature of a husband over the frontier. 
But no such King is to be got, and a union with Portugal, 
although a dream of ambitious politicians, is alien to the 
feelings both of Portuguese and Spaniards, and is not likely to 
suit the capabilities of the young King of PortuGat, or to 
recommend itself to the timid and cautious character of his 
father. Few nations contiguous to each other, and allied by 
ties of religion, cognate language, and substantial interests, 
are really so strange to each other as Spain and Portugal; and 
very few persons who live near the upper waters of the Tagus 
have any more knowledge of those who live near its mouth, 
or feel any more concern about them, than the dwellers 
on the Vistula have or feel with regard to the dwellers 
on the Rhine. The Quvueen’s Government is an evil 
which those Spaniards who deplore it must endure, as they 
cannot cure it; and nothing can be worse for Spain 
than that those who know this, and only wish to improve 
the government, should follow the old silly rule of 
Spanish politics, rush into an extreme of violence, and get up 
a revolution in order to change a Ministry. It is true that 
in this instance the desired result has been obtained. The 
Ministry has been changed, and O’ DonneLL, who is at least more 
acceptable to the Progresistas than Narvaez is, has been called 
once more to power. But Ministries that owe their origin to 
the sword have an unstable existence in Spain; not perhaps 
that they are not as likely to last a few months as Ministries 
created by‘a Court intrigue, but they carry with them the 
inherent vice of all Spanish political arrangements. . They are 
only vicissitudes in the war of extreme parties, not means by 
which the nation is thought to govern itself, and to take 
advantage of the great opportunities within its grasp. 
O’Donnett is probably the best Minister Spain has had 
since Espartero, but the very fact that he owes his return to 
power to a pressure put upon the Court, and not to any 
national conviction that he and the principles he represents 
are what the nation wants, will hamper him at every turn, and 
may perhaps make barren and unprofitable all his efforts to 
put things on a better footing. ? 

This tendency to violent action is the constant curse of 
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Spanish politics, and it seems that no Spaniard, except per- 
haps Espartero, has been able to free himself from it. The 
Progresistas have an excellent cause, but they manage a good 
cause just as their adversaries manage a bad one. There isa 
fight, actual or imminent, and then a scramble for places, and 
then floods of hot foolish debating, and then a Court 
intrigue to swamp the whole thing. The favourites 
of the Court in their turn yield, sooner or later, to 
opponents who manage to frighten the Court, and then the 
weary round begins again. If there were only ten men in 
Spain of courage and common sense, Spain would, like the old 
City of the Plain, be quite a different place, and might be 
spared the torrents of confusion that are always falling on it. 
The quiet persistent action of men with a reasonable political 
creed, who can explain what they want and why they want 
it, and can bear to wait till they can get it, is what Spain 
needs above all things. The Progresistas, for example, 
abstain from voting at all elections, and have done so since the 
Mrrariores Ministry issued a circular ordering an amount of 
interference in the elections which the Progresistas chose to 
think outrageous, There could be no doubt that the cireular 
was outrageous, if Spanish elections are supposed to be 
pure and free; and the party opposed to the Government of 
the day has not very much chance against the Ministry, 
whether a circular is issued or not. But to abstain from voting 
under such circumstances is to sap the political life of 
anation. It is only by using political power that men learn 
to use it, and if a great party merely leaves the field clear to its 
opponents it cripples the energies and narrows the views of the 
whole nation, without doing itself any good. The objects 
aimed at by the Progresistas, as is always the case with un- 
tutored politicians, are far too large. They want to have a 
new order of things altogether—to crush their opponents, and 
then set to work, under a new Constitution, to improve the 
state of Spain. It would be much better if they began at 
the beginning instead of at the end. There is something far 
more necessary to Spain than a new Constitution, and that is 
the construction of roads to railway stations. Means of com- 
munication will do far more for the country than any political 
change can do; and if to roads were added the improvement 
of rivers, so as to make them at once navigable and available 
for irrigation, the increase of the national wealth would be 
incalculable. A  Progresista leader who would show 
how these improvements could be made, who would caleu- 
late the cost, and din into the dense minds of his 
countrymen how amply this cost would be repaid, would 
do infinitely more good than if he got up a hundred pro- 
nunciamentos. The P istas might also do something 
to enlighten those around them on the elementary truths of 
political economy, and insist on the egregious folly of a country 
like Spain, which is naturally a great exporting country of 
raw produce, nipping trade in the bud by a system of protec- 
tion that even in Austria would scarcely be tolerated. It is 
dull work, undoubtedly, going into statistics of imports and 
exports, instead of bribing or worrying subaltern officers into 
getting up a mock revolution; but what is dull happens in 
this case to be useful, and what is exciting happens in this 
case to be about as bad for the country as anything can be. 

As the writer of an able and exhaustive article on Spain 
in a recent number of the North British remarked, Spain, in 
spite of everything, does go forward. Undoubtedly it does. 
The clergy have much less power than they had, and waste a 
smaller portion of the national wealth. The QuEEN sees that 
there must be some limit to Court intrigues. Railways are 
bringing Spain into communication with foreign countri 
and one part of Spain into communication with another ; ‘ad 
it is even beginning to dawn upon the ish mind, in a 
faint confused way, that it would answer to be honest to foreign 
creditors. Even revolutions are better managed than they 
used to be; and if a Ministry must come in with a silly 
little plot somewhere, just as the entrance of the heroes of 
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melodrama is heralded with a little smoke and smell and noise, 
there could hardly be less of it than there has been now at 
Valencia. But there is no reason to suppose that the 
adyance of Spain will be quick as well as sure. It has 
great elements of backwardness in it, and they will keep 
it back for a long time. When in private life disputants 
draw knives, and in public life disputants jockey each other 
with counter-revolutions, political prosperity, we may be sure, 
is some way off. The railways in Spain are doing great good to 
the country, but, as a rule, Spanish railways do not pay. 
At this moment Spanish railway securities are a drug in the 
Continental market, and it does not therefore follow that, be- 
cause railways have been made in Spain, railways will con- 
tinue to be made. The ecclesiastical and national lands have 
sold well, and helped the Exchequer in times of great diffi- 
culty; but the Spaniards, like many other people, have a 
mania for possessing land, and will bring out their hoards to 
buy what they do not use when they have bought it. The 
real profit got out of land in Spain is amazingly small. 
‘There are vast estates even in the corn and olive districts, 
stretching as faras the eye can see, which do not bring in to 
their possessor a clear five hundred a year. The cultivators 
are little better than savages; the rs are little better 
than swindlers ; and the roads are little better than streams of 
mud; and so the land yields produce without the produce 
yielding revenue. The change that will really benefit Spain 
is a change in the Spaniards themselves, and Spain will not 
get on much until the national character is altered for 
the better. Time and favourable circumstances do alter 
national character. The Irish navvy in America learns to wear 
his black coat and trousers in the morning with all the ease 
displayed by the Americans around him. Scotchmen learn, 
when they have been in England some time, to spend Sunday 
in a decent and Christian manner. Continentalists who travel 
here get to understand the purpose of a washing-stand. But 
then all these great mental changes take time, and it will take 
time for the Spaniards to become sensible, quiet politicians, 
eschewing new constitutions, and aiming at such humble 
things as station-roads and wines that do not taste of the skin. 
Even in their present unsatisfactory condition, however, it is 
better that they should have a capable than an incapable 
Minister; and so they may be congratulated on the change 
which has substituted O’DonneLt for Narvarz, although 
neither under O’DonnELL nor under any one else can they 
hope to get to credit and security and respectability very fast. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


¥ the Irish elections are to be decided by the relative 
bearing of the contending parties to the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Government may be considered fortu- 
nate in two recent opportunities of conciliating wavering 
friends, if not professed opponents, Although the priests and 
their superiors may possibly prefer the secular interests of 
Rome to the relief of their co-religionists from a disagreeable 
ceremony, they are perfectly aware that Mr. Disrazt, while 
he refuses a reasonable demand, has no practical facility for 
promoting or defending the temporal power of the Popzr. A 
year ago it was thought impossible to give office to an Irish 
member, because the vacant seat would have been endangered by 
the Italian policy of the Government ; and itis still uncertain 
whether domestic liberality will be considered an equiva- 
lent for diplomatic heterodoxy. Mr. Hennessy has proclaimed, 
in an address to his constituents, his determination to adhere 
to his party; but Mr. Monse.t, Mr, O’ReiLiy, and even Mr, 
O’Donocuve seem inclined to accept the compromise of an 
Irish University in which the Roman Catholic College will be 
included. It is but seldom that an Irish or religious grievance 
can be so easily abated. English experience has shown that 
an agitation for academic privileges may be quieted by the 
establishment of a mere Board of Examiners. The Univer- 
sity of London is neither more nor less a University than 
the Civil Service Commission, except that the prizes 
at its disposal are much less valuable. The examinations are 
useful as a test of the weg Aad schools and local colleges, 
but a graduate who boasts of his education at the University 
of London employsa mere figure of speech. He has certainly 
not been educated in a back room of Burlington House, 
and the University to which he nominally belongs has no 
other place of existence. Sir Gzorce Grey wisely offered a 
similar sop to the advocates of sectarian teaching in Ireland. 
If the students of the Catholic College at Dublin think it 
worth their whHe to become Masters of Arts, they will have 
the opportunity of applying to authorized examiners without 
the trouble and expense of visiting London. As if for the 


purpose of giving value to a cheap concession, Mr. WHITESIDE 
vindicated the vested rights of Trinity College and of the 
Queen’s University, which is no longer to consist exclusively 
of godless Colleges. The Irish elections must have been con- 
sidered either safe or desperate before another Opposition 
leader ventured to oppose another Roman Catholic demand. 
Mr. Hentey’s denunciation of the godless Colleges may, how- 
ever, in some degree have counteracted Mr. Wuiresipe’s 
imprudent candour. 
tland has no national injury to resent, and the Edin- 

burgh Annuity-tax furnishes it with its closest approximation 
to a grievance. It appears, however, that there is at Edin- 
burgh a little Protestant conspiracy against the independence 
of Scotch members. Lord Excuo, having a safe seat for the 
county of Haddington, has had the pleasure of administering 
a rebuff to impertinent intruders, but it is impossible to say 
that the No-Popery or Sabbatarian faction may not suc- 
ceed in imposing its tests on some less fortunate candidate, 
English candidates, except when they talk about Church 
Rates and Parliamentary Reform, are inclined rather to boast 
of past achievements than to make large promises for the 
future. By a natural confusion of ideas, the prosperity 
of the country is attributed to the financial skill of Mr. Guap- 
STONE, who is in turn identified with his more or less con- 
genial colleagues. During the existence of the present 
Parliament, several millions of taxes have been repealed, and 
the National Debt has been perceptibly reduced. Success 
covers questionable experiments, and two or three consecutive 
deficits have been naturally condoned or forgotten. The 
greater part of the gratifying results which have been pro- 
duced was inevitable in six years of increasing revenue and 
of diminishing need for expenditure. Any tolerably com- 
saa Finance Minister would have reduced the Tea and 

ugar duties and the Income-tax; nor can it be doubted 
that the excise on paper would have been abolished in 
later years if it had not been removed in 1861. Mr. 
Guapstone’s chief merit has consisted in abstaining, during 
five successive years, from the ambitious projects which 
have on former occasions attracted his imagination. He 
has now reduced the Income-tax to the convenient rate of 
fourpence in the pound, but in 1860 he raised the percentage 
from sevenpence to tenpence, for the questionable purpose of 
providing the purchase-money of the French Treaty. lt ma 
be admitted that no rival financier is equally familiar wi 
details, and Mr, GLapstone is incomparably the ablest ex- 

under of doctrines which are all but universally accepted. 
oad which formerly supplied the matter of eager party 
contests, has now become a neutral subject. It is the interest 
of every Ministry to diminish the public burdens, and the 
surplus which indicates the growth of the national wealth is 
applied by general consent to the removal or diminution of 
taxes rather than to the reduction of the debt. The sinking- 
fund is limited to the margin between the estimated revenue 
of every year and the receipts which eventually accrue. As 
ten or twelve millions have been paid off during the admin- 
istration of Mr. GLADSTONE, it is not necessary to remember 
that five years ago he increased the debt by withholding the 
payment of a million of Exchequer Bonds, at the same time 
that he made a large addition to the Income-tax. 

While candidates seek in vain for distinctive theories to 
profess, it is gratifying to find that the crotchets of little 
sections and knots of politicians have rarely met with 
acceptance. ‘There seem to be few boroughs in which a 
belief in the Permissive Bill is n to success, and 
Maynooth, with the great Protestant cause which it sym- 
bolized, has sunk into total oblivion, unless its ghost still 
walks in Scotland. Even Westminster ten-pounders appreciate 
the oddity of the medical attempt to decide an election with 
reference to the views of the candidates on different modes of 
administering physic. The argument of the professional mal- 
contents would be equally applicable to other collateral issues 
which are proposed by sectional fanatics. Little globules, 
according to the doctors, are absurd; and if the candidate 
believes in an absurdity, he is incompetent to understand the 
interests of Westminster, of England, and of the world. It 
may be not less forcibly argued that beer, or nunneries, or 
Sunday walks are mischievous, and that a member who 
would perpetrate or tolerate mischief ought to be summarily 
rejected. It might be urged that the House of Commons 
is never likely to pass a resolution for or against globules, 
whereas it will have many opportunities of rejecting Bills 
for enforcing abstinence from alcohol on the poor. In reality, 
compulsory temperance is not a more practical question 
than homeopathy, or than proposals for Protestant inspection 
of nunneries. mT e only pledges which it can be worth while 
to exact from a candidate concern his future treatment of 
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measures which may possibly be passed. Even if Mr. Mint had 
any followers in his schemes for the political enfranchisement 
of women, they would waste their votes if they insisted on the 
adoption of their fancy as a condition of their support at the 
polling-booth. Skilful advocates of special opinions always 
contrive to attach themselves to some considerable party. 
The doctrines of valuable allies are favourably considered, 
and sometimes they gradually find their way into the autho- 
rized creed. The early opponents of the Corn-laws faithfully 
adhered to the cause of the Whigs, at a time when an over- 
whelming majority of all parties still believed in Protection. 
In the same manner, the American Abolitionists were satis- 
fied to be a section of the Republican party, on which they 
have since been enabled by circumstances to impose their 
convictions. 

Within six weeks, at latest, the election will be over, 
and the country will subside into its accustomed repose. It 
is happily unnecessary that the new Parliament should meet 
before next February, and the comparative strength of parties 
can be easily calculated from the list of successful candidates. 
The Ministers have little to fear, unless Ireland should prove 
contumacious, although they are not likely to receive any 
large addition to their present majority. Unless the returns 
unexpectedly forebode an early change of Government, the 
possible composition of a future Liberal Ministry will excite 
more curiosity than the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons. As long as Lord Patmerston retains power, there will 
be no exciting changes of domestic policy; and foreign affairs 
have, for the first time in many years, almost ceased to pro- 
voke comment. More stirring times may be in wait for the 
political survivors of the present Ministers. It is not likely 
that the present content and stagnation will last for ever. 
Political prophets are sagaciously announcing the ap- 
proach of a democratic movement, and they appro- 
priately remind a sceptical generation that more than 
thirty years ago the majority of the educated classes 
was opposed to a Reform Bill. The prevailing indis- 
position to change may be founded on an erroneous 
judgment of expediency, or on miscalculation of probable 
events; but London society forms a not inconsiderable 
element in the entire community, and, on the whole, it is 
perhaps well advised in abiding by its own judgment and 
feeling until they are proved to be erroneous. It is not 
impossible that a powerful Government might even devise a 
Reform Bill which would be approved by the more liberal 
opponents of innovation. The Constitution works tolerably 
well, but in some respects it looks anomalous, and the dis- 
satisfaction which its eccentricities may create is in itself a 
practical evil. It is better that the House of Commons should 
remain as it is than that it should sink to the level of a 
powerless American Congress ; but a moderate enlargement of 
the constituency would not necessarily impair its supreme 
control of national affairs. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NAPOLEONS. 

T is easier to found a name than to found a dynasty, and in 
the middle of his labours, his triumphs, and his pleasures, 

the Emperor of the Frencu can never be free from serious 
anxiety as to the future fortunes of his heir. Since the famous 
night of the coup d'état which raised him to the throne, 
Napoeon ILI. has gained, in some degree, the ephemeral con- 
fidence of France, and the admiration, if not the respect, of 
Europe. French Cabinet Ministers have a right to boast, in 
the presence of the French Chambers, that their Sovereign 
has retrieved the disasters of 1815, and restored the nation 
to the first place upon the Continent. The heir of the 
great Napo.eon is no longer beset by the sea of difficulties 
which for many years poured down upon, and at last over- 
whelmed, the tirst Emperor; for, taught by bitter discipline, 
the French Empire has laid aside that portion of its earlier 
programme which consisted in schemes of unlimited aggres- 
sion. Europe, no longer menaced, has in its turn sheathed 
the sword, and the French Emperor in our days can afford 
to play the part of a simple monarch, who is not threatened 
on his frontiers by a bristling European coalition. The tact 
and genius of Napotzon III. have evidently consolidated his 
own power, both abroad and at home; and he will in all pro- 
bability go down to the grave without being shaken from his 
Imperial saddle. Even the adherents of the old régimes, with 
some notable exceptions, have become weaker and more spirit- 
less in their opposition. Like his uncle, the present Emperor 
possesses, and has successfully used, a remarkable genius for 


_ conciliating and attracting those with whom he is brought into 


personal contact. Frenchmen who might be expected to cavil 
at his title te be obeyed are compelled day after day to 
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acknowledge his unwearied industry, his patience, and 
his temper. France has been half conquered and half con- 
verted to acquiesce in his rule. This is a great deal, but 
yet, if he achieves no more than this, half of the Emrrror’s 
ambition and p will have been left unrealized. 
Napoteon I., at the outset of his autocratic career, publicly 
refused to be satisfied with a mere life estate in the Crown. 
He insisted upon the privilege of transmitting his authority to 
a natural or adopted heir; and the institutions of the Second 
Empire would appear imperfect in Imperial eyes unless 
provision had been made in them for the creation of a perma- 
nent dy Unlike the Boursons of the Restoration, the 
Emperor has shown that he is able to learn and to forget. He 
has learnt moderation and he has forgotten old animosities ; 
but there is one thing which he never forgets—namely, the 
interests of his son. 

The difficulty in the present age of establishing a dynasty 
is incomparably greater than it used to be of old. Every year 
that the world lasts, personal prestige in the conqueror of a 
Crown is less und less likely to be accepted as of itself a 
sufficient cause why his son should succeed him; and France 
is the last country in Europe where hereditary Imperial 
rights can be planted at a moment’s notice. Repeated revo- 
lutions have not only broken in upon continuity of succession, 
but have weakened, as far as public opinion is concerned, the 
very principle of succession itself. nchmen scarcely feel 
inclined to hold that the Royal or Imperial heir has so much as 
a primd facie claim, which ought only to be disregarded for good 
and palpable causes. In constitutional monarchies the onus 
proband: would be universally thrown upon the interrupters of 
a dynasty. It is a serious thing to break in upon the custom 
of hereditary succession. Violent change weakens the cause 
of order, and exposes public safety to be endangered at the 
caprice of fanatics or agitators. But since the French revolu- 
tions of the last eighty years, the onus probandi appears to have 
been shifted the other way. A Frenchman who wishes to 
govern his fellow-countrymen is expected to show excellent 
reasons why he should be allowed to do so, and on sucha 
point the most excellent reasons often seem to Frenchmen to 
be terribly inconclusive. Nor does dynastic succession follow 
in any way as a n corollary from the premisses of 
Imperialism. The Imperial theory is that Ministerial respon- 
sibility to the Chambers is a delusion. The Cabinet is 
responsible to the Emperor alone, and the Emperor is re- 
sponsible to none except the nation. But the French 
Constitution provides no way for. the nation to show its dis- 
satisfaction with its great representative. They can only 
revolt if they do not like him. While monarchiéal succes- 
sion is, therefore, a sort of law of nature, an Imperial dynasty is 
theoretically illogical. Napo.zon I., on accepting the throne, 
solemnly announced, in terms which the second Emprror has 
adopted, that his “spirit would no longer be with his 
“ posterity on the day when they ceased to merit the confi- 
“ dence of the grand nation.” How is the grand nation to 
exhibit its want of confidence under a system in which there 
is no such thing as Ministerial responsibility? By revolution 
only ; and the principle of revolution is virtually consecrated 
by the very Constitution which provides, in the same breath, 
that the Price Imperiat is to inherit the power and preroga- 
tives of his predecessor. 

To make good its claims to the allegiance of the country, 
the Imperial dynasty must, as a dynasty and independently of 
its founder, represent some idea, be bound up with some 
cause, be identified with the interests either of all classes or 
of the most powerful among them. The Emperor, it may be 
conceded, represents something. He represents influence 
abroad, and order and able government at home. But what 
does the Prince Imperiat represent? Why should France 
have him at all ?—for we may rest assured that France will not 
have him unless it is for the obvious and undoubted good of 
the majority to take him. It is said constantly, though 
oftener on this side of the Channel than on the other, that 
France is unfit for Republican government. She does not 
care about the Orteans family, she dislikes the elder Bour- 
BONS, she is not suited for a Republic; and the argument 
therefore is, by a simple process of exhaustion, that she 
must have a Napotzeon. This reasoning is not altogether 
satisfactory. Because a Republic had its drawbacks in 
1848 and subsequent years, and may not be for a long time 
to come a brilliant success, it is not certain that the French 
nation may not choose to try it once again. Very likely 
it will be a failure again, and a Narotron will once more 
have to be called in. But the question is not whether the 
NaPOLEONs every twenty years are to have a chance, so much as 
whether the NaPoLeons can go on reigning uninterruptedly from. 
father to son. The youthful Prince is believed to pessess some 
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natural ability, and he will have the advantage—if NaPoLzon 
IIL. lives—of being ee a profound and accomplished 
thinker. But the plant which is to be trained so carefully 
may, after all, turn out to be a weed; nor is it unlikely that 
the Prixce ImprriaL may be too young to rule when he is 
called upon in the natural course of events to reign. The 
French will not wait for a boy to come of age and govern 
them, simply because he is precocious, or because his mother 
is a charming and pious lady. It is accordingly of no small 


internal concord, railways and canals and public works 
partially benefit both rich and poor. But the middle 
classes not unna prefer that the resources of the 
nation should be developed by individual enterprise, 
according to the received maxims of modern political eco- 
nomy. Those below them demand assistance out of the 
funds of the State, and are willing to draw heavy bills upon 
posterity in order to help themselves along. This is one great 
difficulty of Imperial government—a difficulty not decreased 


importance that France should understand what a Napoeon | by the calls which costly foreign expeditions‘to Cochin China, 
dynasty means, if indeed it means anything in particular. Rome, and Mexico have made on the treasury. Another 

The French nation may be roughly divided into two broad difficulty is that of education. Here the wishes of the 
classes, the middle class and the people. The noblesse, as a Catholic clergy conflict with the wishes of the extreme 
distinct political order, exist no longer. They are gone, and Liberal party. The Emperor hardly knows which way to 
their place knows them no more. As far as the comfort of the move, but his embarrassments will be doubled in another ten 
middle class was involved, few Governments could beat theGo- years. His position is complicated by the fact that, adopt 
vernment of Louis Puuirre. The educated classes were free what programme he will, the democratic classes, when it 
to write and to think. There was peace abroad, and liberty at comes to the point, may possibly be of opinion that they can 


home. The one thing wanting to the excellence of the regime | 
was stability, which for the commercial classes is a matter of | 
as much im ce as either peace or liberty. The revolu- | 
tion of 1848 proved that the Orleanists did not possess this | 
inestimable and essential quality, and from the moment that 
the throne of the Or.eans family began to shake and trem- 
ble they ceased to be of any use to the body on whose 
support they hada right to rely. The masses, indeed, had 
less reason to be satisfied with their administration than the 
bourgeoisie. In England the lower classes are content if the 
law gives them full liberty to rise in the social scale provided 
only they can manage to do so. They start, it is true, at a 
disadvantage when compared with the more fortunate position © 
of their betters, but they accept this portion of their lot as a 
dispensation of Providence, and as one of the incidents of 
their condition. The French masses are more impatient. | 
They think they have a right to demand that their Govern- | 
ment shall smooth away all such disadvantages, and help > 
one and all of them to begin life more on a level with those | 
above them. If they have not the work and the wages | 
that they like, they ask that work and wages shall be found | 
them. They v<ish their sons to have a professional education | 
at the expense of society, and a good start in the world. The | 
“ extinction of pauperism” was one of the cries with which | 
Naroxzon III. went, so to speak, to the country, and this. 
is what the extinction of pauperism practically means. Up 
to the present time the Emperor has managed to keep all 
classes in suspense, without altogether satisfying any. 
Foreign wars have amused and excited the nation. The | 
national flag has been raised till it floats above all other | 
flags in Europe. The resources of the country have been 
developed as fast as an extravagant military expenditure will 
permit. Order and security—security being as important even 
as order—have been established within. But neither the 
middle nor the lower classes have as yet all that they require ; 
and though Naroteon III. may hold on firmly to the reins of | 
power for his life, his dynasty must promise something more | 
than he has yet effected, or it will fall. | 
So long as political liberty is withheld from the classes who | 


care most about it, the Emperor will always have natural | 
enemies among those whose good opinion the OrLeans Govern- 
ment deserved to have retained. As political liberty and 
Imperialism cannot live together, this is a consequence which 
he foresees, and believes that he can meet. The man may, 
by sheer force of genius and will, trample down such 
opposition; but the dynasty must discover some friendly | 
force upon which it can rely, to counterbalance the certain 
hostility of those who see that Imperialism means perpetual 

itical extinction for themselves. At the moment when 
the claims of the dynasty come to be considered by the 
country, this hostility will display itself unhesitatingly, and 
there is some reason to believe that it may not display itself 
in vain. The only chance of overcoming it is to persuade the 
class below that the interests of the dy are synonymous 
with their own. If Napotzon III. can effect this, he may 
of 


hope to transmit his crown to a successor; but in order to 
effect it he must speedily apply himself to the development 
that democratic programme which hitherto he has only 
shadowed out on paper. A vast system of public works is 
one of the first and most essential features in it. He is, in 
this respect, a deal hampered by his own mili 

expenses, and of the Cham- 
bers. The commercial classes in France are anxious for 
retrenchment. The masses dislike taxation, because it 
directly and indirectly affects their small incomes; but 
they are not so anxious that the national debt should be 
lightened as that all the money which is raised should | 
be spent upon themselves. Fortunately for the sake of | 


govern France and provide for their own interests quite as 
well asa Narotzon. The dynasty may be useful to hold the 
balance between conflicting classes, but cither class, if it 
became predominant, might take it into its head that it could 
do without a representative and a patron. 


REVERTS, 

gue tayayrsg it has been accepted as an almost invariable 

rule, in the controversies of our age, that what are called 
“ perverts” do not return to the Anglican Church. It was 
supposed that, like the grave, the Church of Rome never gave 
back. From time to time, indeed, the rumour went about that 
this or that former leader of religious opinion was uneasy in 
his mind, and casting back a longing look to the liberty of his 
youth. One well-known seceder was supposed to object to 
the worship of the Virgin. Another was said to be scan- 
dalized by the very undress morality of the ecclesiastics of 
the Holy City. A third was unable to digest without dis- 
comfort the reactionary enthusiasm of his coreligionists in 
political questions. And from time to time the report went 
about; that some distinguished trophy of the old Church’s 
reviving vigour was about to be won back. But these 
flattering hopes were never realized. The rumours of dis- 
content may or may not have been true, but the shackles 


_ which Roman theology lays upon the mind were too strong to 
‘be broken through. There was much to dissuade the new 


adherents of Rome from ever joining her, but far more to 
dissuade them from ever leaving her again. With stren 


broken by mental struggles, their courage would hardly be 


equal to another venture upon the sea of doubt; and few people, 


_ even the holiest, will willmgly make the admission that in the 
most important step of their lives they have been utterly 


wrong. Then the rigid doctrine that all doubt is sin, and 


_ the efficacy of the confessional in applying that doctrine to sear 


its earliest germs, give a protection to Romanism, especially 
in weak or wearied minds, of which no other creed has the 
advantage. From one cause or another, the rule that per- 


_verts never come back has hitherto been maintained with- 
out any exceptions except those of the most unimportant 
kind. 


The intelligence, therefore, which has been “ going the round 
“‘ of the newspapers,” of two rather remarkable “ reversions,” 
marks a critical point in the history of the Church of Rome, 
at least in so far as her conflict in England is concerned. Mr. 
Paverave and Mr. ARnoxp, besides their own personal re- 
putation for ability, bear names which are known as 


_ widely as the English language. Their original conversion 


was, in one sense, no little triumph to the Romanists, for it 
proved that the power of fascination which their doctrine ex- 
ercised upon young minds at that period was not confined 
to those who had been carelessly brought up, or who had been 
predisposed by the repulsive influence of a narrow and dull 
religion. People began to think that there must be something 
more in the Romanizing movement than a mere reaction 
against an unintelligent Protestantism, and that the intel- 
lectual seductions of Rome were more than a match for the 
profoundest learning and the most finished educational skill. In 
reference especially to Mr. Arnoup, the Roman Catholics were 
not slow to improve their victory, as they also did when near 
relatives of the great Evangelical leaders passed over to them. 
It was a curious turn in the controversy that the leaders of 
Protestant thought should be repudiated by their own children, 
and that representative names from the two great schools of 
opinion most bitterly hostile to Rome, the Evangelical and the 
Liberal, should be tound enrolled in her ranks. Something 
of these taunts must recoil upon the Roman Catholics now. 
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The accounts which they gave of the spiritual attractiveness of | almost impatient of its support. She is content to base 
their religion, of its power of quenching doubt and of satis- | her power upon the credulity of women and of peasants. 
fying spiritual needs, have been tested by competent observers, | She has given up the cultivated male mind as a hopeless 
and the result does not seem to be satisfactory. Explorers | field of labour. Her efforts are no more directed to con- 
have penetrated into this promised land, and some of the | troversy; nor can she produce or even retain those devoted 
ablest among them have returned; but they do not report it | missionaries whose lives work upon the minds of men with a 
to be flowing with milk and honey. In the days when seces- | spell against which sceptical reasoning vainly struggles. The 
sions to Rome were common, and the English leaders of the | part of her machinery which is attentively studied now 
movement were straining every nerve to give to it as wide | appears to be only that which works through the Confes- 
an area as possible, they were very fond of replying to all | sional. How long other nations may consent to be 
objections by saying that their Church was like a stained | spiritually governed in this way it is difficult for Eng- 
glass window—you could never appreciate its beauty | lishmen to judge. But it is safe to say that it will not 
until you looked at it from the imside. But some | effect much in England. The wealth which the Roman 
of the shrewdest of those who have been inside find | Catholics display, and the sensible abatement of popular 
something which is far less attractive at a close view than | hostility towards them, may seem to indicate that they are 
it was in the distance. Something of the same lesson is taught | progressing. But their progress is more than countervailed 
by the distribution of honours which the Roman authorities | if it be ascertained, as it seems to be, by experiment that the 
have made among the English converts. There were two or | higher forms of English intellect cannot be assimilated by the 
three men of great dialectic power among the leaders of the | Roman system, but must either be rejected absolutely or 
movement, who gave to it all that it ever possessed of intellec- | reduced to mere inaction. "KL «#4. 
tual reputation. They have been left in obscurity; and all . 
the influence they have had upon mankind, beyond the circle 
in which they actually THE CANADIAN CONFERENCES. 
lished while they were in the English Church. On the other’ 
hand, those found favour in the eyes of the authori- DES 
ties at Rome are men who were never remarkable for their doubt the 
argumentative or logical power, but who possessed the showier actual position of the North American question. When four 
qualities of personal influence and an eloquent literary style. of the leading members of the Canadian Ministry were sent as 
It is not often that Rome lures really hard heads into her a depltation to England, the state of affairs was in some 
trap; but when by accident she has done so, it is very important particulars very different from what it is at this 
evident that she is entirely at a loss to know what to do with — ent. The Confederation scheme, which had just passed 
them. by large majorities through the Canadian Parliament, had not 
It is of course impossible for the public to know the then been rejected by the popular voice in New Brunswick ; 
causes of any step taken in obedience to motives which men | and the defence question turns so much upon the prospects of 
keep hidden in their own hearts. But it is certainly a | the project of Union that, as might have been anticipated, no 
strange coincidence that these recantations should have very definite plan has been found practicable pendin the 
taken place so shortly after the publication of the Encyclical. suspense. Ifa House of Commons with one foot on the hitet- 
It becomes more and more clear every day that that cele- ings has energy enough to engage in the discussion which Mr. 
brated document was an unmitigated blunder, and that it | Djsparzi (possibly in the hope of a refusal) seemed to invite, 
has startled, to say the least, all the stronger class of intellects | the CoroniaL Murxister may find himself constrained to 
who yet owned allegiance to the Church. Its error lay, not | reveal toa Parliamentary audience much that his despatch 
in the promulgation of views that were erroneous, but in | to Lord Mock leaves in absolute darkness. ‘The basis, not 
the promulgation of views that could easily be shown to | only of all action, but of all opinion on the relations between 
be erroneous. A religion may adopt opinions touching England and her North American colonies, must be found 
supernatural matters which border on absolute absurdity, | jn a recognition of the actual position of the Confederation 
without necessarily shocking the more intellectual class of its | question. 
adherents. Everything connected with the supernatural world |" The means of effecting the proposed Confederation formed 
is so strange that a few degrees of strangeness more or less do | the principal subject on which the Delegation was to confer 
not affect the imagination ; and no mystery, either of revela- | with the Home Government; but whether any specific policy 
tion or of its counterfeits, can be more perplexing to the | with that view has been adopted, or even discussed, Mr. 
reason than the mysteries concerning the end of human (,gpwext’s terse summary of the Conferences leaves wh 
existence and the nature of human responsibility which | unexplained. All that can be gathered is that the Canadian 
would have confronted it still, even if no revelation ever | Ministers have no idea of abandoning their enterprise, and 
been given to the world. “he mere extravagance of its that the representatives of the English Cabinet have repeated 
tenets will scarcely ever, therefore, deal a dangerous blow | their assurances that every proper means of influence shall be 
to a religion, so long as they are confined to a purely | ysed to carry the project into effect. It is all now, though 
speculative sphere. The mistake of the Encyclical is that | jt is hard to say with how much accuracy, Nova Scotia 
it has wandered outside that sphere. It undertakes the con- | j, by no means hostile,‘and that even the New Brunswickers 
demnation of principles whose value to the human family is may be found open to conviction; but the whole of the ar- 
not a matter of speculation, but of experience. Any one who rangement for colonial defence sketched out by the ‘Con- 
has left to his own intellect the slightest independent action | ference depends on the early establishment of the Federation, 
cannot help seeing that the communities of Europe have | and must stand or fall with it; and if Ministers are anxious 
become wiser and better, less disposed to crimes of violence, | to recommend their policy, they cannot be too explicit as to 
more capable of exercising their understandings, fonder of the present position of the negotiations, and the grounds on 
pleasures which are not corrupting, in gen as they have | which they still hope to bring them to a prosperous issue. 
accepted and acted upon many of the opinions which the | Tho uncertainty whether the duty of holding the frontier 
Encyclical most unflinchingly condemns.¥ The faith which | would fall on Canada alone, or on the confederated provinces, 
realizes the unseen is one thing; the faith which refuses to made it almost im ible to come to any precise understanding, 
recognise that which is plain and visible is another. One is | and the result of the discussion was that the Canadian Ministers 
consistent with the highest developments of human intellect, thought that their Parliament would prefer to postpone the 
and may be the result of the most unfettered thought; the | execution of defensive works until the Confederation question 
other is a superstition that will degrade and paralyse every should have been finally settled. A rather whimsical sentence 
intellect that does not reject it. © | is added in the despatch by way of qualification of this con- 
( Rome, however, in these days of her decline, has ceased to | clusion, It seems that the Delegates particularly equested 
value the allegiance of intellect. For many a century during | Her Magesty’s Ministers to say something which might aid 
the most brilliant period of her history, she drew to herself all , them in converting their own followers to a policy of greater 
the conspicuous ability in Europe. Even after her mortal | promptitude; and accordingly Mr. Carpwet, after recordin 
struggle with modern enlightenment had commenced, she still | the assent of the Cabinet to the postponement of the colo: 
knew how to value intellectual power, and spared no effort to | works, gravely informs Lord Moncx that, if the Canadians 
enlist it in her cause, The institution of the order of the | should desire to build their own fortifications without wai 
Jesuits, who in their decadence are principally known by the for the Confederation, Her Mavrsry’s Government wo 
part they play in Mr. Newprcate’s more dyspeptic dreams, receive an intimation to that effect “in the most friendly 
was a homage to the power of intellect, and a recognition of | “ spirit.” So far, therefore, as any definite action is con- 


. the vital importance of its aid to the cause of religion, But cerned, the defences wait for the Confederation, and the Con- 


now Rome makes no effort to conciliate intellect. She is| federation waits for New Brunswick and the chapter of 
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accidents. If, as may perhaps have been the case, the | 
members of the Conference could see their way to the com- | 
pletion of the Union within a reasonable period, it would not | 
be fair to complain of this decision; but unless the Govern- | 
ment are prepared to give some assurances on this subject, | 
they will scarcely satisfy the malcontents of the House of | 
Commons by the announcement that Canada is not expected 
to contribute in any way to the works necessary for her own | 
protection until after the remaining provinces of British | 
North America shall have agreed to cast in their lot with | 
hers. That this is not what is meant, either by the Canadian — 
Delegates or the people whom they represent, may, we believe, | 
be safely assumed. They are as sanguine as ever as to the” 
success of the Federation policy ; and, if their estimate is well- 
founded, the reasons for remitting a matter of first-rate military 
importance to the Federal Legislature are tolerably obvious, 
ially when it is remembered that any fresh loan raised 
by Canada would derange the financial basis on which the 
representatives of the different provinces built up their treaty | 
of union. So long as the scheme remains in a state of sus | 
pended animation, neither fully accepted nor finally cast aside, | 
it is almost inevitable that the separate action of the several | 
provinces should be to some extent paralysed. 


The face-to face Conferences of the British and Colonial 
Ministers have nevertheless a value which cannot be overrated. | 
If circumstances have prevented the settlement of an imme- 
diate course of action, there is neither ambiguity nor difference 
of opinion as to the principles by which the military | 
co-operation of this country and her North American colo-— 
nies is to be governed. The sort of understanding shadowed 
out by Mr. Carpwe.w’s despatch involves concessions on 
the part of this country which seem to have fully satisfied 
the Canadian delegates, and which may probably enough 
be thought too liberal by Mr. Lowe, and those who hold 
his narrow creed that every shilling of military expendi- 
ture for the defence of a colony is an outlay uncalled 
for by the interest or the honour of a parent State. But, 
assuming as we do that the reciprocal pledges on the part 
of Canada will be fairly kept, we can find nothing in the 
general terms of the bargain of which England can fairly 
complain, Canada accepts the obligation to devote her whole 
resources in men and money to maintain her connection with | 
the Mother-country. She will undertake the primary lia- | 
bility for-the works of defence recommended by Colonel 
Jervols, other than the defences of Quebec and the armaments — 
of all the works for which this country has already made | 
provision. But Canada is poor, and her credit, though good 
for a colony, does not enable her to borrow on the terms 
which the English Government can command. ‘There- 
fore she asks that any loan that may be needed shall 
be backed by British credit. Subject to the condition that 
sufficient wiper | shall be shown, our Government has un- 
dertaken to apply to Parliament for the requisite guarantee. 
This is substantially all that is conceded to the colony; for 
the assurance that England would see to all matters of 
naval defence, whether on the ocean or elsewhere, is but a 
recognition of a duty which no one would question, except 
perhaps the little knot of doctrinaires whose only colonial 
policy is the total abandonment of all colonies whatever. 


The principles accepted by the representatives of the two 
Canadian ies will no doubt prevail in the Govern- 
ment of the Confederacy which, either now or at some future 
time, is almost certain to be formed. The essence of the 
understanding is colonial self-defence, sustained by the naval 
wer and the financial guarantee of this country. What 
lies beyond this scarcely requires to be expressed; and 
that is the implied undertaking, on the part both of this 
country and her colonies, to spare no effort by land or sea, in 
the event of war, to bring it to a triumphant conclusion. 
There is nothing perhaps in such terms as these to introduce 
any real change in the relations between Canada and this 
ay si but it is of some importance to place upon record 
a acknowledgment of mutual rights and obligations. 
There has been a causeless suspicion on the part of Canada 
of the readiness of this country to fight in her behalf. There 
has been a still more widely-spread doubt in England whether 
the colonists were disposed to fight even for themselves; and | 
however little protocols may weigh in comparison with acts, 
the despatch of Mr. CarpWELL, sustained as its general policy 
has already been by the voice of Parliament, should satisty 
the Canadians, as it has doubtless satisfied their Ministers, 
that, if they do their part, Exigland will not fail in hers. | 
The least satisfactory part of the discussion relates | 


Colonial Ministers seem to be satisfied with maintaining the 
peace establishment of their militia on the footing of their 
legislation of last year. And if the contemplated force were 
actually in existence as a trained body of soldiers, more than 
this might not be practicable, or even desirable, in ordinary 
times. That the militia is not yet organized is, in fact, 
admitted by the delegates; and though they profess their 
willingness to train it to the satisfaction of the British 
Government, they add the condition that, so long as the Con- 
federation question is pending, the annual expenditure of the 
colony for this purpose shall not exceed 1,000,000 dollars. 
The sufficiency of this sum may perhaps be doubtful; and, 
except as a matter of temporary arrangement, it would be 
better that the military obligations accepted by the colony 
should be estimated in men than in dollars. At the same 
time, it has been too much forgotten on this side that all the 
loyalty and pugnacity in the world-cannot make Canada, at 
this moment, anything but a thinly-populated and compara~- 
tively poor country. Just so much mili organization as 
will create material ready t6 be converted, in case of war, 
into a respectable army, is all that need be desired, whether 
this may cost more or less than 1,000,000 dollars a year. 


' Anything like exhausting expenditure during years of peace 


would be a blunder which Canada is not likely to commit ; but, 
with whatever economy it may be done, the means of rapidly 
getting together at least a partially trained army ought to be 
prepared without waiting for the uncertain event of the 
establishment of the Federal Government. 


The arrangement that Canada is to be at liberty to treat for 
the acquisition of the North-West territory will, it may 
be hoped, lead to some better result than all the fruitless 
attempts at negotiation with the Hudson’s Bay Company. It 
is possible that the present owners of the extensive and 
ill-defined rights of the old Company may be more 
manageable than their predecessors. Every day adds 
to the importance of placing the isolated settlements of 
the North-West in material if not in political connection 
with Canada, if they are to be saved from their otherwise 
impending assimilation to the neighbouring Republic; and 
it is equally the interest of this country and of the colonies 
that this long-debated question should at length be set at 
rest. 


THE RADICALS. 


iw must be extremely pleasant to be a sincere and thorough- 
going Radical. Positive certainty belongs only to 
extreme opinions, for a careful balance of conflicting considera- 
tions is incompatible with dogmatic confidence. Even in 
religious matters, the virtue of intolerant zeal is more fully 
possessed by an Ultramontane bishop or a Free Kirk Sab- 
batarian than by a sober member of the English Establishment. 
The Emperor Nicuoras and the late Duke of Mopena, 
VereniAup and RopesPieRRE, enjoyed the blessing of political 
faith in a measure which is not conceded to the ordinary 
English Whig or Tory. Nothing is simpler in theory than 
universal suffrage, although, in countries where it exists, 
governments exhaust the resources of ingenuity to neutralize 
its natural effects. Benevolent minds are impatient at the 
refusal of any pleasure or privilege to any class of the com- 
munity, and some reflection is required before the grievances 
which might be created by a sweeping process of change are 
clearly apprehended. When the Jacobins, who caricatured 
every species of reform, abolished religion and nearly abo- 
lished marriage, they forgot that a large part of the population 
might wish to go to church, and to retain wives or husbands 
by a better security than a merely voluntary bond. The 
professions of an ultra-Liberal on the hustings inevitably 
suggest the association of a carriage going down hill without 
a drag. An artificial addition to the force of gravitation is not 
always a judicious mode of co-operating with the laws of 
nature. A further motive for the profession and practice of 
Radicalism is furnished by the certainty of commanding 
applause. Statesmen and orators may often secure popularity 
by their personal merit or by the force of their arguments, 
but the advocate of the claims of the multitude is born 
popular. ‘The predominance of a minority and the complica- 
tions of a free Constitution need explanation, while the 
platitude that all men are born free and equal commends 
itself readily to the surface of the general understanding. 
There is no more creditable element in the English character 
than the general repugnance of the educated classes to the 
adoption of doctrines which ensure an immediate return of 


to the interval which may elapse before the projected | popular approval. Not one political aspirant in twenty con- 
descends 


anion of the Provinces can be worked out. The 


to extravagant flattery of the people; and even the 
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power to a new constituency. 


Though the party is small, it has the advantage of 
hopefulness, and its members are almost everywhere safe_ 


in their seats. The y tradesmen and artisans of Bir- 
modify the opinion that their class would be benefited by 
a large accession of strength. The voters of Leicester can 
have been influenced by no other consideration when they 
returned Mr. Tayior to Parliament, and as their repre- 
sentative has acted or spoken in conformity with his previous 
professions, he may count on the renewed support of his 
adherents. It is only at Sheffield that a rough body of 


electors submits to a warning against wife-beating, and | 
the well-founded statement that an experienced | 
member of Parliament knows his business better than his _ 


constituents. There may be a doubt whether the metro- 
politan members should be included in the party of extreme 
Reformers. As a general rule, no politicians are practi- 
cally more harmless, although they uniformly acquiesce 
in the democratic profession of faith. Mr. M‘CuLLacH 
Torrens, who stands for Finsbury on the invidious ground of 
supposed personal fitness, may perhaps be a more active sup- 
porter of innovation than his monied rivals. In capacity of 
swallowing pledges there is no difference among the candidates, 
but experience shows that gentlemen from the City, only 
known by their success in business, never become formidable 
demagogues. Mr. Mux and Mr. Hueues, although they 
would vote for many extreme measures, are too much attached 
to special doctrines of their own to become perfectly docile 
followers of the extreme Liberal party ; and Westminster and 
Lambeth are not unlikely to prefer candidates who may be 
trusted never to form or express an independent opinion. 
Although the City of London, as becomes a great and ancient 
community, has always maintained a higher standard of 
qualification than the mushroom boroughs of the modern 
metropolis, Mr. GéscHEN is regarded with growing suspicion, 
on account of his knowledge of books, his habits of reflection, 
and his comparative youth. 

It is impossible to estimate with even approximate accu 
the probable strength of the advanced Liberals in the future 
House of Commons. While the supporters of the Govern- 
ment may be readily distinguished from the Opposition, a 
considerable number of members will be at liberty to follow 
either Lord Patmerston or Mr. Briaut, or to suspend their de- 
cision until they have ascertained the mysterious intentions of 
Mr. Giapstone. An unexpectedly large proportion of Liberal 
candidates has avowed an indisposition to extensive changes in 
the Constitution ; and of the remainder, a considerable section 
will be guided by circumstances and by public opinion. The 
retrospective professions of satisfaction with the past which 
are in many instances substituted for prophetic demands of 
improvement imply, amongst their other meanings, that the 
general election occurs at a puzzling, if not inconvenient, 
moment. Confidence in Lord PaLmersTon may not be a 
practical doctrine, but it is a safe and unobjectionable senti- 
ment. The satisfaction of the field at the close of a brilliant 
run may be appropriately expressed while it is uncertain 
which cover will be drawn next, and still more doubtful 
what line the fox take. It would be equally undesirable 
to be left behind and to override the hounds. Lord Pa.- 
MERSTON’S course may be easily conjectured, but no one can 
answer for Mr. Guapstonse. A Prime Minister who should 
bring forward a comprehensive Reform Bill, in preparation 
for further changes, would at once determine the political 
course of many hesitating members. At present, Mr. GLap- 
stone himself is perhaps as unable as his admirers and his 
critics to foresee the principles on which he will shortly form 
an Administration or a party. Although he may not impro- 
ybably fuil, it is certain that he must be tried before any 
xompetitor can be permanently established in office. A wise 
and fortunate choice might secure to him an indefinitely pro- 
longed tenure of power, and patriotic solicitude, as well as a 
not unworthy ambition, may tend to explain a suspension of 
judgment. 

One of the principal difficulties of the extreme Radicals 
consists in their want of presentable candidates for office. Mr. 
Bricut, who has no superior in ability, has thought fit to 
render his own accession to power impossible until a new 
Constitution has paralysed the wealthy and educated classes. 
- The part of the community which has hitherto exercised poli- 
tical influence would be incapable of tolerating a Minister who 


mingham, of Bradford, and of Rochdale are not likely to @nd perhaps a few other members of their 


. be competent for office if they were alli 


they found themselves surrounded in the Cabinet by steady 


aristocratic Liberals; but Mr. Briaut would not be readily or 
effectually yoked with tame elephants, and he would himself 
decline admission to a Government which refused to allow 
him the control of public policy. Mr. Forster, Mr. STANSFELD, 

» would 
with col- 
leagues of similar opinions; but, unless they can induce 
Mr. GLapsTone to become their leader, they are not likely in 


the present generation to form a Ministry of their own 
pet colour.® There are probably several members of the 


ouse of Commons who could discharge the ordinary functions 
of administration as well as the present occupants of the 
Treasury Bench, but in a Prime Minister authority is even 
more indispensable than personal capacity. There are only 
three living persons, all well advanced in years, who have 
held the highest position in the country ; and, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Guapstone, no candidate for the succession 
has yet been proposed by his party, or generally recognised as 
a possible head of the Government. If the representative 
system were considerably altered, the range of selection might 
possibly become wider; but before a Reform Bill can be passed 
a Minister must be found to propose it. Mr. Bricur will 
never haye the opportunity of acting the part of Lord Grey, 
and Lord Sran.ey is not at present in a position to undertake 
the task which seems possible only to Mr. GLapstonE. 


AMERICA. 
_— Washington Court-Martial has been compelled by an 
accident to publish the evidence which purported to 
establish the complicity of Mr. Jerrerson Davis in the 


murder of Mr. Lincotn. The clerk of the Judge-Advocate 


had sold the information to a Western newspaper, and it was 
consequently thought expedient to publish the correct version. 
The genuine document has produced the singular effect of 
nearly silencing the monstrous calumny ,which had been 
hastily adopted by the Government. The writers who have 
clamoured most Joudly for the exaction of vengeance on the 
Confederate President are now content with arguing that the 
apparent proofs of his guilt were strong enough to justify the 
ill-advised proclamation of Mr. Jonnson. An examination 
of the evidence would lead a disinterested mind to an opposite 
conclusion. Since the days of Tirus Oates, no coarser 
fabrication has been devised by the most mendacious of 
informers. The witnesses have not even the merit of origi- 
nality, for their revelations are in many eases suggested by 
the leading questions of the Judge-Advocate, who inquires 
what they have heard of projects of assassination before they 
have even informed the Court that they were privy to any 
plot of the kind. There was no cross-examination, except on 
behalf of the prisoners at the bar, who were not concerned to 
exculpate strangers to their acts. It is not easy to understand 
how a Court which was engaged in trying the supposed accom- 
plices of Boorn could take cognizance of accusations against 
absent persons, but paramount considerations of public in- 
terest might possibly stretch to an unusual extent the elastic 
powers of a Court-Martial. It is fortunate that the irregularity 
Was committed, as it is now ascertained that there was no 
plausible ground for the imputation of an odious crime to a 
vanqui enemy. One of the witnesses was a Confederate 
agent, who habitually communicated to the Federal Govern- 
ment the despatches which he conveyed between Richmond 
and Canada. Another was a medical practitioner in Canada, 
who, like Trrus Oates in the Jesuits’ College at St. Omer, 
habitually received the confidence of Southern conspirators. 
The third, who appears to have been in every respect 
an impostor, pretends to have been a correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, who passed himself off as a friend 
of the South while he collected information for his 
employers. The witnesses, though they swore hard, so 
far mistook their mission as to direct the weight of their 
Mr. Cray and Mr. Jacos Tuomsox. One 
of them deposed to the substance of a pressed despatch 
from Mr. Davis, although he admitted that be had never seen 
it. Another hoped to supply all deficiencies of proof by re- 
membering that he had overheard a declaration, by Mr. Davis 
himself, that the death of Mr. Linconn was not a cause for 
regret. The newspaper correspondent explained his neglect 
to betray the plot, either to the editor of the Tribune or to 
the Government, by the excuse that rumours of conspiracies 
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acceptable to the conductors of the press. But for the zeal of 
their interrogators, the three lying rascals would probably 
have forgotten to mention the name of Mr. Davis. Their 
private animosity to two obscurer Southern politicians was not 
shared by the representatives of the Government. 

It is not impossible that the abortive charge of murder may 
in the end impede the execution of a sentence for treason. 
The eagerness of the PresmENT to accept so improbable an 
accusation was a virtual admission of the insufficiency of 
the technical crime of levying war against the United 
States. If so-called treason had been really more 
culpable than murder, the smaller offence would not have 
been required to aggravate more serious guilt. Mr. Jonn- 
son, unless he has sanctioned the infamous cruelty of the 
gaolers who put Mr. Davis in irons, has thus far com- 
mitted no act which can be described as vindictive or 
bloodthirsty ; and if he is conscious of having done injustice 
to his adversary, a generous reaction of feeling may per- 
haps render him more open to considerations .of equity and 
expediency which to all foreigners, with the exception of a 
few incurable fanatics, seem absolutely conclusive. The cause 
of justice and mercy has already found eloquent defenders, 
and the Abolitionists may claim the merit of being foremost | 
in the vindication of humanity and national honour. One 
of the many evils of war consists in the suppression of 
independent thought and action in consequence of a fear 
that the enemy may profit by any division of opinion. 
With the restoration of peace, freedom of discussion has 
already revived, and the Government is no longer restricted 
to the counsels of malignant and sycophantic partisans. Mr. 
Greety has taken an honourable part in opposition to the 
bloodthirsty denunciations of the New York Times and 
Herald. Mr. Gerrit Samira has even ventured to declare 
that the execution of Mr. Davis would be an act of perfidious 
cruelty, after the concession of belligerent rights to the Con- 
federates. If the principal generals of the army have any 
influence at Washington, their opinion will be adverse to 
judicial persecution ; and it is satisfactory to find that, in spite 


General Lez still lives unmolested at Richmond. Yet it ought 
to be known that the New York Times still urges on the 
Government the prosecution for treason of the Confederate 
Commander-in-Chief. In a late number the writer adds, | 
“ Whether General Lez should be hung or not is a minor 
“ question.” Jubilant English Federalists are naturally dis- 
turbed by the startling baseness and cruelty of their allies. 


The progress of reconstruction will necessarily be slow, and 
it seems likely to involve grave constitutional anomalies. If | 
the Americans themselves are satisfied, strangers have no right | 
to inquire how the Presipenr happens to have the right of | 
exercising martial law after the conclusion of the war. A | 
dictatorship, with power to appoint subordinate dictators, may 
be convenient or even necessary, but it seems to indicate a 
defect of resources in the ordinary constitution. It is stated 
that the coloured people of Kentucky have asked and obtained | 
a prolongation of military rule in their loyal State, as a | 
necessary protection against the neglect or ill-treatment which © 
they suffer from their former masters. They complain that 
they can obtain neither food nor employment, and the 
white inhabitants probably take care to exclude them from 
the ownership or occupation of land. It is undoubtedly 
necessary for the Central Government, even at the risk of ex- 
ceeding its constitutional powers, to interfere for the protection | 
of the emancipated negroes. It may be natural that the dis-_ 
possessed slave-owners should resent the loss of their property, — 
even to the detriment of their immediate pecuniary interests ; — 
but no community can be allowed to proscribe and starve its 
labouring population. A stringent poor-law would be the 
proper remedy for a combination of the landowners against 
the freedmen, and it may be necessary to apply the remedy 
by revolutionary interference with the independent legislation 
of the State. A wise policy would include a liberal com- 
pensation to the slaveholders who have been denuded 
of legal rights for the supposed public good. If the | 
freedmen are compelled to labour, the economic loss 
will probably be inconsiderable. The wages of a free negro | 
will exceed the cost of his maintenance, but the burden of | 
supporting the young, the aged, and the sick will be trans- 
ferred from the proprietor to the labourer. If the white | 
inhabitants of the South were willing to give emancipation a_ 
fair trial, they might commence the experiment with advan-_ 
tages which no di masters in any country have | 
hitherto enjoyed. It would, however, be necessary to 
count so far on their good will as to restore to the 


States the management of their own affairs. A Govern- | 


ment like that of Tennessee, administered by a minor- 
ity, under a reckless d in direct opposition 
to the wishes and interests of the community, paralyses 
all hope of improvement. The Central Government must not 
be judged too harshly if it hesitates between concession to its 
opponents and the restriction of all political and administrative 
functions to a petty section of loyalists. The Virginian voters 
who have conformed to the dominant system return Seces- 
sionist members to the State Legislature, and it is doubtful 
whether even the divided State of North Carolina will second 
the policy of the Government. The Orange supremacy in 
Ireland, with all its evil consequences, resulted from similar 
difficulties rather than from any deliberate purpose of bigotry 
or tyranny. Whether in America or in Europe, it is as diffi- 
cult to govern by the aid of professed enemies as to drive a 
team which resolutely pulls in the wrong direction. 
Philanthropists, and even politicians, in the North announce 
as the only solution of the problem the grant of a vote to the 
negro. As Mr. WENDELL Puituips urges with paradoxical 
eloquence, the coloured population ought to have the means of 
protecting itself; and the white inhabitants, at the same time, 
should be impelled by their own interest to elevate the con- 
dition of a race which will have a share in the Government 
proportioned to its numbers. The less imaginative Repub- 


| licans advocate the negro franchise as the only method by 


which their own predominance can be defended against a pro- 
bable revival of the old coalition between the South and the 
Democratic party. Chief Justice Cuasz, who is supposed to 
be a candidate for the Presidency, is the most conspicuous 
advocate of negro suffrage; but Mr. Jounson has hitherto 
hesitated to adopt the proposal. The Federal Government 
has no right to interfere with the distribution of the franchise 
in any State, as long as the form of Government is repub- 
lican. The Presidential electors are appointed by the several 
States in any manner which they may prefer, and in South 
Carolina they were nominated by the Legislature without any 
process of popular voting. It is certain that independent 
Southern States would withhold the franchise from the 
negroes, and the measure can only be carried by sectional 
Legislatures constructed after the ominous pattern of ‘Ten- 
nessee. An unpopular State Government supported by the 
votes of an inferior and despised race would be far more 
odious to the disfranchised citizens than arbitrary martial 
rule. The embarrassments that await American statesmen 
are enormous, though perhaps they are not insurmountable. 
No nation possesses greater ingenuity or vigour, and the san- 
guine disposition which underrates difficulties is in itself an 
instrument of success. If, in the course of a few years, the 
Constitution is practically re-established and peaceably ad- 
ministered, the credit of the achievement will be proportioned 
to the greatness and complication of the task. 


EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY. 


2 lee leaders of democratic opinion in Europe are not 
altogether satisfied with the Italians. ‘The famous 
Wixkes is said to have informed a Royal Personage that he 
himself had never been so thoroughgoing a Wilkesite as his 
friends; and it seems that the Italian democrats are less 
democratical than they ought to be. They have many good 
points. They dislike the French Emperor, and they are not 
religious—both of which things are some consolation to the 
true Continental democrat. But in many other matters they 
have forsaken the positive tenets of the creed. The Hurope— 
a Frankfort journal of some talent, which belongs to the 
hegre tage recently thought right to mention this, in the 


ope of doing some good, and by way of a philosophical pro- — 


test. Contrary to the correct theory, Italians have postponed 
internal questions of reform to military questions of frontiers. 
They have raved about Venice when they should have been 
storming against aristocrats or looking after the people’s 
rights and the doctrines of the French Revolution. They have 
cheerfully accepted a reigning dynasty of which very little can 
be made ; and, instead of being governed by the true democratic 
type of statesmen, who will settle all questions, both civil and 
religious, in a logical and trenchant way, the Italians are 
under the dominion of a class which may be called the juste 
milieu. All this seems to the Europe very wrong and sad. 
It has, however, hopes of the Italians, when the present heresy 
shall have passed away. They may yet be a beacon light for 
the rest of Europe, but it will only be when the juste milieu 
class has ceased to rule, and when the pure and unadulterated 
democratic programme is carried out in its integrity. 

The democratic thinkers and writers of the Continent have 
some right to lament that there is a tendency to backsliding 
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even among their own flock. It is notorious that the extreme 
Italian party, forsaking the principles of the ideal democracy, 
are wild upon the subject of national frontiers. The Pops 
complains that they think more of national aggrandisement 
than they do of their immortal souls. The Europe equally 
deplores the fact that they put national aggrandisement before 
the immortal truthsof civil government. The Italians are, there- 
fore, too military in their views to suit either religion or philo- 
sophy. They seem to the one to be as far from a pure republic 
as they seem to the other to be from Heaven. The Europe, 
if it had been consistent, need not have stopped at the isolated 
instance of Italy. Turning its economic eye upon the Con- 
tinent at large, it might have noticed everywhere a similar 
phenomenon. The popular programme is of course, or ought 
to be, peace, economy, and radical reform. The “ people” 
ought not to be tempted out of its path by military peepshows, 
which it is the object of reactionary or stationary Governments 
to provide at the public expense. But all over Europe the 
“ people” most unfortunately does seem to care about the 
pshows and the popguns. In France, in Germany, in 
taly, and even in Russia, they seem to care about frontiers, 
and flags, and fighting a great deal more than is consistent 
with economy or wisdom. A national war-cry diverts them 
in a moment from the more important questions of internal 
administration. Most Liberal politicians will agree with the 
Europe that this is a misfortune, but the school to which the 
Europe belongs ought to be specially sobered by the sight. 
So ought the English politicians who hold that the influence of 
the working-classes is to save us from expensive European 
wars and compromising European alliances. The working- 
classes have doubtless their peculiar political virtues, but it is 
hardly probable that a dislike of spirited foreign policies is one 
of them. The philosophical democrats of the Continent know 
more about the true instincts of the masses than the philan- 
thropical reformers of our own country. Foreign Liberals are 
aware by this time of the foibles of the crowd. That, in spite 
of the loss of their illusions, they still adhere to the project of 
sweeping all political influence into the grasp of the lower 
classes, is a proof either of a lofty faith in the ultimate per- 
fectibility of the populace, or of a violent and narrow class 
feeling. .But, like the Europe, they are not blind to the fact 
that the people’s friends cannot always depend upon the 
people. Indeed, they scarcely affect to conceal their dis- 
appointment at the shortcomings of the class from which 
they hoped so much. They are to be seen in uncom- 
fortable corners of the cafés throughout the Continent, 
lamenting that Ministerial corruption is perverting the 
natural instincts of a virtuous order. The masses exhibit 
a vicious liking for tidewaiterships and Government ap- 
pointments. They enjoy staring at the trappings of Royalty, 
and are easily led by the chief man in the neighbourhood. 
They are as ready as their betters to go to war for a cry, or 
for a frontier. All this appears to the disconsolate doctrinaire 
to be an additional symptom of the rottenness of existing 
political institutions. If there were no Kings and Queens, the 
mob would not have contracted the degrading habit of viewing 
with awe and admiration the Royal footmen’s calves; and if 
there were no standing armies, the “ people ” could never be 
seduced into watching their campaigns with interest. Why 
are not aristocracies put down, just as the Maine Liquor Law 
abolishes temptations to drunkenness, that tufthunting may 
for the future become impossible even to the most besotted 
patriot? This is the kind of tone which pervades the reflec- 
tions of many Continental democrats, and it must be confessed 
that their misgivings embody more knowledge of human nature 
than is to be found in the hopes and anticipations of English 
political enthusiasts. 

It is worth remarking that the juste milieu, of which the 
Frankfort journal speaks so contemptuously, is the one class at 
present occupied all over Europe in carrying out the better 
portions of the programme of which the democratic party 
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flinging to the masses the tempting morsel of a successful 
foreign war. Nothing but the influence of the juste milieu in 
Italy preserves the new Kingdom from dashing itself to pieces 
upon the Roman or the Venetian rock, or from squandering in 
insane military enterprises the money which Italy requires at 
present for her internal development and organization. But 
for the juste milieu, Italy would close its new career in some 
gigantic Aspromonte. General GaRIBALDI is a personage 
whose utterances, like those of Vicror Hvao, are usually full 
of the finest Utopian theories current among democratic 
thinkers. We all admire tlie generous ambition which leads 
such men to dream and to babble of the brotherhood of 
nations, and of the coming reign of equity and peace. But it is 
not too much to say that there is not a country in Europe whose 
peace, whose finances, and whose good government would not 
be seriously imperilled if General GarrpaLp1 were to govern it 
for a week. Yet he is conspicuously the man of the people. 
He represents the masses idealized and sublimated — what 
they would be if they were twenty times as generous and as 
brave as they are in ordi life. Yet it is into hands like 
these that the Europe would see all political influence con- 
signed. The programme may be sincere, but it is so wild as 
to savour rather of political rancour than of political ~ 
prudence. To adopt it heartily, one must close one’s eyes te 
the facts of contemporary history. One must attribute to 
the multitude the very virtues of which they fall con- 
spicuously short, and deny to the educated classes the very 
virtues in which they seem pre-eminently to excel. Between 
the prejudices of extreme conservatism and the passions of 
extreme democracy, the peace and the prosperity of a nation 
would soon go to the wall were it not for the moderating in- 
fluence of that third party which respectively guides the 
Prussian Opposition, the Italian Government, and English 
‘oan opinion. There may be good reasons for admitting the 
ower classes to as fair a share of political influence as is com- 
patible with the interests and stability of any particular country, 
but the argument that working men are sound politicians is- 
certainly not one of those reasons. By repeated failures and 
mistakes they might, no doubt, arrive at experience and 
wisdom ; but the most hopeful philanthropists dare expect no 
more than that out of political mollusks may grow in time- 
political animals capable of deserving the free exercise of their 
muscles and their limbs. 


WORK. 
(== in one of his less philanthropic moods, once said,. 
that mankind are like a drunken man on horseback—prop 
them up on one side, and they flop over to the other. And 
certainly the golden mean—not of mediocrity, for mediocrity, so 
often gilt, is never golden— but of sober truth, in action or 
opinion, is that fruit of experience which is most delicate to rear 
and most difficult to k Let wit come into fashion, and society 
blossoms all over into buffoonery. Extol conversation, and the 
day of small talk by the yard, and the dreary rattle which is onl 
to be compared with the grinding of a coffee-mill, forthwi 
begins to dawn. Laugh garrulity down, and dulness sits en- 
throned —severe, majestic, asinine. Inspired with the ideal 
of the line of beauty, the British matron puffs out her 
tticoats to! he sani proportions of the noble banyan tree. 
When the feniale fever’ Of self-amplification abates, we shall no 
doubt return, not to the true line of beauty, but to the beauties of 
the mathematical straight line, the square, the oblong, and the 
triangle. But of all the feverish extremes into which certain 
portions, and | portions, of English society have fallen, none 
is in practice perhaps more respectable, certainly none more sur- 
prising in theory, than the fever of work. “For men must work 
and women must weep” is one of the more amiable cant 
sions of this fever—an expression struck upon the anvil} which the 
muscular school have so long been beating red hot. It is, 
however, one which admirably renders, not without a certain 
poetry of its own, the cant side of the modern British fever of 
industry—a fever which in many quarters, so far from abating, 
is rapidly growing into a blind, sometimes silly, sometimes 
furious idolatry, reminding one of nothing so much as the 


endeavour to monopolize the credit. The great obstacle 

everywhere is to be found in the impulsive and irrational way of | 
thinking of the “ people” themselves. The “ people” desert 
the cause of economy and peace, and to the juste milieu is left 
the unfashionable task of proclaiming and preaching it. The | 
French masses have conclusively shown how little they ap- 
preciate a thrifty and a pacific Government. They prefer a 
régime which undoubtedly deserves praise for developing the 
commercial resources of the nation, but whose chief hold on 
popularity consists in its readiness to flaunt the French flag in 
every quarter of the world. When Count Bismark came to 
the front in Prussia, it seemed almost impossible that he 
should resist the firm and constitutional opposition of the juste 
milieu. He has for some time weathered the storm by 


rage of activity with which the animalculw in the drop of 
water are seen to be when we study them under 
the micfoscope. Shall we ever forget our juvenile feelings 
when first taken to see the celebrated drop magnified thirty 
thousand times? While we were busy inating our 
very troubled emotions, labouring to harmonize the medley, 
much confounded, of our very young perceptions, and bewildered, 
to begin with, by the portentous size of “ the »’ in rushed a 
monster, apparently from outer space, baffling all description, and 
never dreamt of even in a ; then two, then twenty, then a 
hundred —no two seemed alike. They all fell to in a horrible 
scrimmage, devouring one another ; r which every monster 
seemed to be some other monster, and to dart awa into the 
empty —_ whence it seemed to have em and all this 
says of motion, a frenzy of activity, a rage of industry, 
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compared with which the most hideous nightmare which ever 
visited childhood was a joke. It has often ogcuxred to us that this 
wonderful scene was not a very bad, though an exaggerated, 
parody of the aspect which society would present if the new 
theory of labour was carried to its ‘legitimate conclusion, and the 
deitication of activity for its own sake accomplished and ratified 


. by mankind 


Of course it willbe said that men are so prone by nature to idle- 
ness that there is no fear of such a consummation, and it must be 
conceded, moreover, that laziness has had its own poetry and cant 
and exaggeration. The flunkeyism of human nature which natu- 
rally blooms into the apotheosis of fiddle-faddle wherever one 
caste of men have ‘been able to imagine themselves of different 
clay from their fellows, and have raised castles of indolence, with 
all their airs and affectations, above the heads of “the herd”— 
the insolent contempt of ‘labour on the one hand, and the petty 
aping of laggardism and poate inanity on the other—all these 
have had their day hoth at home.and abroad, and are still occasion- 
ally to be found here and there. Still they are not, at all events 
not in thjs country, in the ascendant. The once familiar picture 
in which the favourites of birth and fortune, human and 
goddesses, in Arcadian attire, all at least seven or eight feet high, 
were painted in sundry postures of voluptuous ease, some recum- 
‘bent, some leaning against classic pillars in some sylvan scene 
o’ershadowed by majestic trees, a golden temple in the distance, 
and lovely waters glittering in the mellow sun—all this is a thing 
of the past. The ideal of the present day is a picture of a very 
different sort, and we better than describe it in 
Mr. Carlyle’s words :— 


Twomen I honour, and no third. First, the toil-worn craftsman, that with 
-made implement laboriously conquers the earth, and makes her man’s. 
enerable to me is the hard hand—crooked, coarse—wherein, notwith- 
standing, lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the sceptre of this 
et. Venerable too is the face, all weather-tanned, besoiled with 

9 rude intelligence ; for it is the face of a man living manlike. Oh! but 
more venerable for thy rudeness, even because we must pity as well as 
love thee! Hardly entreated brother! For us was thy back so bent; for 
us were thy straight limbs and fingers so deformed ; thou wert our conscript, 
ou whom the lot fell, and, fighting our battles, wert so marred. For in thee, 
too, lay a God-created form, but it was not to be unfolded ; encrusted must 
it stand with the thick adhesions and defacements of labour, and thy body 
be of whe way thou toilest for the altogether indispensable—for 


A ented man I honour, and still more highly : him who is seen toiling 
fox the spiritually indispensable, not daily bread, but the bread of life. Is 
not he, too, in his duty, endeavouring towards jnward harmony, revealing 
this, by act or by word, through all his outward endeavours, be they high or 
low ;—highest of all, when his outward and his inward endeavours are one 
—when we can name him artist ; not earthly craftsman only, but inspired 
thinker, who, with heaven-made implements, conquers heaven for us! If the 
poor and bumble toil that we have food, must not the high and glorious toil 
tor him in return, that he have light, have guidance, freedom, immortality ? 
These two, in all their degrees, | honour ; all else is chaff and dust, which 
let the wind blow whither it listeth. Unspeakably touching however is it, 
when I find both dignities united ; and he that must toil outwardly for the 
lowest of man’s wants is also toiling inwardly for the highest. Sublimer in 
pet wi 

wd . . . ali else ischaff and dust, which let the wind 
blow whither it listeth.” This is one of those fine generalities 
which Mr. Carlyle, abhorring generalities, flings upon the world 
‘with furious literary gesticulation, recalling nothing so much as 
the fierce contortions of a man boxing in a crowd, with face 
deformed and hair at sixes and sevens over his eyes. Without 
sharing Mr. Carlyle’s vehemence, and accepting him cheerfully as 
the great high-priest of a well-intentioned and, in its way, 
pot school of men, we say also, “all honour to labour.” There 
is.no more wholesome and promising feature in English life than 
the growing honour paid to honest labour of all kinds, physical 
and mental. But if simplicity is the perfection of art, simple 
truth is the perfection of civilization. And when we are sutfi- 
ciently civilized to recognise the golden mean between the idolatry 
of labour and the idolatry of sloth, perhaps we shall return to the 
simple acknow. ent that labour is not an end, but a means; 
and that, although it may be a and useful to celebrate the 
virtues, beauties, and dignity of labour as an antidote to the vices 
and misexies of sloth, it isa misnomer, which imposes upon none 
but those who happen to be under a temporary fit of enthusiasm, 
to call labour, either directly or by implication, the ideal be-all 
and end-all of human existence. Even Mr. Carlyle admits that 
the “thick adhesions and defacements of labour,” which he seems 
to pet as a mother pets the deformities of a deformed child, are 
incurred “ for daily ” & Daily bread” then is, after all, the 
end, not labour. Of course daily bread” may be defined with 
what elasticity we “ewe The daily bread of sheep is grass, 
the daily bread of is honey. And by the “daily bread” of 
man we may fairly understand all that man requires to Satisfy his 
moral, inte: aad and physical wants. ‘Taken even in this elastic 
seuse, the “daily bread ” of one man is as much above the “ daily 
bread ” of another as honey is above grass. But still, in either case, 
the “bread ” will be the end, and the “labour” required to obtain 
it only the means towards that end. When, therefore, on the 
road towards the end—bread—men stop short and worship the 
means—labour, all we can say is, that for a time they have lost 
their understandings. 

Stated in this naked form, the subject is plain enough, and the 
absurdity sufficiently patent. But it is not at all so patent when 
wra up in all the prejudice of vanity, habit, or enthusiasm. 
The 2 who has grown gs yellow as the its over 


which he spends his life believes, by sheer foree of habit, that the 
enthusiast into the bargain, he will pity, or despise, or scourge the 
world of less bookish men,, ae he is more or less amiable, 
cynical, or aggressive. Or, if he Pignes himself on a larger view, 
and on the capacity of disengaging himself from his own personal 
pursuits, he will pretend that he laments the fate which binds him 
to his books, and that he envies the lot of those who live a freer 
life. But, in any case, habit almost necessarily leads most men to 
look upon their pursuit as an end,.and not a.means. So with the 
distribution of blankets, and the superintending of soup-kitchens, 
and the organization of ragged-schools; we tind persons whose 
existence is so absorbed in these most excellent and truly laudable 
undertakings that they cease to belong to the ordinary class of 
people with more general instincts, and seem to become animated 
machines for the spontaneous direction of certain stereotype 
duties. We find no fault with the fulfilment of these duties. 
We only find fault if the duty swallows up the individual, instead 
of the individuality towering over the duty. Such persons, if 
they could, would turn the whole country into avast blanket- 
distributing, soup-kitchen feoding, -school grganizing com- 
munity, the means in their min having outgrown and swam 
the end. Then, again, there is the politician, who looks upon life 
as being created for politics, and not at all upon politics as being 
only one of the necessary incidents of the gregarious nature of men. 
If such a man were logical, he would turn cook and take up his 
position in the kitchen, since, on the same -principle, the end of 
cooking is cookery, and not the dinner. 

It is a fair retort to say that, inasmuch as the bulk.of men must 
live by the sweat of their brow, and there seems no prospect of the 
cessation of such a state of things, it is better to gild the chain 
than to chafe against it. This is a sensible view for weak men to 
take, who feel it n to bolster themselves up with a fiction 
of some kind under pain of doin ie at all. And of course it is 
avery gratifying view to all emp. oyers of labour, and one which adds 
to its energy and their returns. ‘The birdcatcher does not .scruple 
to blind some birdsin order that they may sing the more. But what 
appears divine activity to some minds seems mere feverishness 
to plainer and often stronger men, who, when they have a dis- 
agreeable task to perform, perform it courageously with their eyes 
open, and submit to the labour without resorting to the mild 
expediont of gilding the pill with the tinsel of an idle-fiction. The 
end of labour, as Mr. Carlyle himself implies, is not labour, but 
bread; and bread means, as he also implies, not food only, but 
“light ” and “freedom,” and many other things. Yet.it is plain, 
in so far as labour achieves one of the ends aimed at— 
“freedom ” —it tends to its own abolition. For what is labour 
but a temporary slavery, voluntarily undertaken for some freedom 
to be enjoyed in return? What is the sum total of human labour 
but the sum total of human effort after freedom—freedom to exist, 
freedom of choice, freedom nt to labour? And what is civilization 
but the diminution of the ratio between the labour—the moral 
and physical resistance oyercome—and the freedom or immunity 
from labour achieved? Every modern appliance in the 
industrial world is the result of an effort to diminish the ratio 
between the labour bestowed and the effect produced. If labour 


for its, own sake be divine, then steam is the devil's own gift 


man—the most immoral boon, except.the tel y on record. 

If there is one truth in the coe mpm certain than 
another, it is that the activity of the country threatens to become 
excessive, and that wise encouragement to rest, and resistance to a 
depraved appetite for the excitement of artificial and enforced 
activity, is more needed than loud calls to increased labour and 
the unnecessary contempt poured upon leisure, the amount of 
which within men’s is, in fact, one measure of civilization. 
Mr. Carlyle will say, perhaps, that so long as there is “bread of 
life” to he got, we cannot toil too hard to get it. To this 
we answer, every diaplay of energy which defeats its own 
end is not laudable, but foolish, and that big words will not 
answer common sense, which tells us that the love of labour for 
its own sake is a depravation—a poetical depravation perhaps, but 
still a ee of taste; and that from a depravation of 
taste to the grosser and less transcendental forms of the same 

i > and suicide—the distance is short and the 
passage 16 casy. 


DOGS. 


O° friends the dogs seem to be rather in a bad way just now. 
Their merits indeed continue to receive full ition. 
They have been sung by poets, and have roused naturalists to 
enthusiasm. A dno appanciatinn of canine virtue is amongst the 
tests familiarly applied to human character. A man may be in- 
different to children, he may even express an unfeigned dislike to 
babies, and yet retain some regard from the ladies of his acquaint- 
ance. An instinctive aversion to cats is a thing to be rather proud 
of than otherwise. But it is given to few men to express with im- 
punity an unfeigned objection to dogs. ibility to music is 
stated on high authority to indicate a dark and dangerous = 
sition. The hardness of nature which x@fuses to be touched by 
canine endearments is almvst equally suspicious, The dog-hater 
is Bealy fo be morose, incapable of unbending into playfulness, 
and at best of a puritanical stiflness of disposition. There are few 
traits of character of Sir Walter Scott which endear him more to 
the generation to which he is only known by tradition than his 
catholic affection for the canine race. A must have been 
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thoroughly amiable who could attract the love of every variety of 
the family, from the deerhound Maida down to the Pep 
and Mustard terriers. Sir Edwin Landseer is to dogs what 
the religious painters were to the saints of the middle 
; to jadgs by the marvellous popularity of his pictures, 

the British lic is as ready for an apotheosis of dogs as a Hindoo 
is to worship the cow or the sacred monkey. But, notwithstanding 
an admiration of which we boast as a national characteristic, the 
dogs are in a bad way. Ominous proposals have been heard in 
the House of Commons. The existence of numbers of the 
race has been threatened in Ireland because they ind an 
hereditary partiality for sheep. A worse omen still may be found 
in @ pro return of the number of persons treated for dog- 
bites in the London hospitals. So long as the dogs confined them- 
selves to running to and fro and grinning in the streets of the city, 
or even to worrying sheep in Ireland, they might be comparatively 
safe, but they must certainly be restrained at all hazards from 
biting cockneys. The interval between the cropping up of some 
nuisance in the House of Commons and its final abatement is 
apt to be a long one; but any rash cur who seizes the | 

at episco ves are rend specially tempting by 
their eons) may bring terrible calamities upon his race. 
Muzzles and collars may make their lives a burden to them, 
and the policeman’s truncheon may assume new horrors to the 
unprotected wanderer. It can be little consolation to reflect that 
they are often treated to the empty honours of a dog-show. Like 
other pomps and vanities of this world, it — produces more 
vexation OF mpicit than solid satisfaction. Even the proud animal 
decorated with a first prize passes a week of gilded servitude. 
His less-honoured competitors must feel keenly the mingled misery 
and disgrace of being chained up in public as mere foils to his 
superior merit. Moreover, such gratification as a dog may derive 
from the consciousness of being a prize animal is limited to the 
aristocracy of the race. The only calamity which he has to dread 
is his possible enslavement at the hands of the dog-stealer. It is 
the miserable pariah of the streets whose life is threatened—the 
dog to whom it would be clearly inexpedient under any circum- 
stances to extend the suffrage. 

We have been apt to look with some satisfaction upon the social 
position of the British dog. It would be always possible to trace 
some analogy between any part of the human race and its canine 
dependents. The St. Bernard, even though he rarely goes about 
in actual life with a bottle of brandy tied round his neck and a 
baby wrapped up in a cloak on his back, is a noble beast in 
his way. He fits admirably into the scenery. If he excites 
alarm by sniffing unpleasantly at your legs more often than he in- 

ires hope into the bewildered traveller, he at least looks the 

aracter of the intrepid saviour of human life. The hills of Scot- 
land or our northem counties would be palpably incomplete 
without those wonderfully sagacious collies who appear to man 
the sheep by their unaided intelligence, whilst the shepherds 
calmly contemplate them from the valleys. The ne fa great 
towns certainly adds less to the prospect. He might be missed 
without any great loss to the picturesque effect of our streets. 
But even the metropolitan eee something to the local 
colour of London or Paris. e feel a certain national pride in 
remarking that national contrasts have extended down to canine 
manners and customs. If the social position of woman is a good 
test of national civilization, the position of dogs should count for 
something. A people which allows its press to be muzzled gene- 
rally also muzzles its dogs. In Paris the unlucky beast runs 
about with his nose secu protected in a wire cage, or a more 
humane instrument projects beyond his lower jaw. It used to be 
remarked, as an illustration of the beneficent intentions of Provi- 
dence, that a shark’s mouth was so inconveniently placed that 
he could not bite without elaborately turning himself over 
on his back. A paternal government, in this as in some 
other cases, discharges some of the functions of Providence. 
If it does not e it quite impossible for a dog to bite 
its subjects, it makes it at least extremely difficult; and thus the 
French dog runs about marked with the visible badge of Imperial 
despotism. Like some other nuisances of the streets, he is not 
considered too vile or too insignificant to be an object of adminis- 
trative interference, and elaborate placards concerning Chiens et 
bouledogues testify to the careful regulations made to secure the 
propriety of his behaviour. In England, on the other hand, we 
carry the principle of individual liberty beyond its logical extreme, 
by allowing dogs to bark and bite according to their nature. The 
British cur is oe conscious that, so long as he is guilty of no 
itive infraction of the law, no one has a right to interfere with 
. This liberty, however, has its disadvantages. A dog who 
lives in London and hangs loose upon society has but a poor time 
of it at best. No commissioner has yet investigated the means by 
which this part of our nomad population contrives to pick up a 
living. In such weather as we have lately had, London is con- 
verted into a Great Sahara, so far as dogs are concerned. The 
fountains which benevolent people have provided for the use of 
wayfarers oecasionally inelude accommodation for dogs, but, as a 
rule, the founders seem tu have thought more of erecting ¢ 
designs of bulrushes, and dolphins playing round texts of 
Scripture, than of providing for canine wants. The wretched 
beasts wander up and down, under a burning sun u 
a burning pavement, without a drop to drink. The human beings 


- who ussociate with them can generally attain to an occasional 


glass of beer, or, at worst, to a draught from the fountain. The 


_ members of the species earn 


is cruelly tantalized by seeing 
a dog, the only course open 


pense 
suffering. Hydrophobia is so frightful a disease that it would be 
worth extirpating at the price of a good many dogs’ lives. 
There is unfortunately no mean between leaving a dog at li 
and putting him to death. Some benevolent persons hay: es ed, 
ip- 


restraints upon lag snp way it tends to lower the condi 
ow dogs, so far as we can observe, have 


ultiply their numbers beyond all bearing weal al 
mnulti ni an 
e streets, probebly foom some deficency of che- 
port, the vagrant portion of the 


community by just as many as it s , 
radical measure is the destruction of every dog who, as the Iri 
Bill puts it, refuses to give his name and address. can be 


the comfort of the remaining popula- 
greatly increased. There is ile prospect 80 
m 


eir own living in the country. 
The great majority, although they can scarcely be called wseft, 
prove by the mere fact of their existence that they give 
pleasure to their owners. They no doubt enjoy themselves; 
and, except in the case of Ireland, where ey class of 
society is bound to make itself more or sas Werdehiaieies 
to every other, they do not inflict any corresponding incon- 
venience upon others, In London the case is certainly different. 
The dog is a mere exotic, like ice in Calcutta. Even the dog of 
luxurious habits is rather out of place; he is living under un- 
natural conditions, and is a cause of more anxiety to his own 
and more crime in his stealers, than he is worth. The pariah 
the streets is a mere ent of savage nature still spared in the 
struggle for existence. His life can hardly be satisfactory to him- 
self; he cannot look back, like the sheepdog, upon an honourable 
discharge of duty; he has given no pleasure to his owners, for the 
simple reason that he has belonged to no one in particular. To 
the public at large he has been a simple nuisance. Remembering 
that he scandalously evades paying taxes, and that he is liable to 
occasional ea sy argument bears very hardly upon 
him. And yet it is difficult to be severe. The dog of well- 
regulated manners, who belongs to a definite owner and behaves 
himself accordingly, is so generally beloved that we should care- 
fully guard his interests. If it were not for the awkward 
cireumstante of hydrophobia, we would rather submit to a few 
occasional bites and to various inconveniences arising 
from ownerless dogs than consent to legislation which might 
injure our more harmless friends. It is hard to distinguish safely 
between the innocent and the guilty; and it is a melancliol 
thought that a moment’s forgetfulness of collar or muzzle might 
consign one of our domestic circle to strychnine or the gallows. 
Perhaps the consideration of madness ought to turn the scale and 
to justify some legislation. We can only hope that it may deal as 
tenderly as possible with beasts remarkable for so many good 
ualities. And whilst new restrictions are proposed for the 
nefit of dogs, why should cats go entirely unscathed? They 
are as apt to suffer from hydrophobia as dogs, and, from their 
reater domestic familiarity, are perhaps more dangerous, A 
inution in dogs nright possibly, on Mr. Darwin’s principle, lead 
to an increase of their natural enemies; and, in this case, we 
might lose as much at one end of the scale as we gained at the 


UNPROTECTED MALES. 


recently issued informs 


of all classes, constantly nefuse to travel singly with a stranyer of 
the weaker sex,.under the belief that it is only eommop pradence 


vat the their wants supplied, If s 
and an | by committing suicide. As 
ge the go mod, he 
niable, | Wi pos ro uency, e Malay who wishes to his 
r view, days, and has a conscientious objection to killing himself, contrives 
rsonal to accomplish his wish by the circuitous route of killing every one 
ds him he meets. The dog | probably acts on the same calculation, 
a freer Unable, as old-fashioned writers express it, “to put a period to 
nen to his own miseries,” he gives us a broad hint to do it for him; and . 
some extent av i u society. tice, 
| however natural, is clearly one of that be 
able 
lass of 
imated 
otyped 
duties, 
nstead | 
ons, if stitutions, if multiplied, would operate as a kind of canine poor- 
anket- | law. _In so far as a poor-law injures the power of the prudential 
com- 
am. 
being 
f men. 
ot 
canine population wou ve no lun uvery asylum Wo! 
1 must in the long run add to the pauperized of the 
of the 
chain 
fiction no doubt, indeed, that 1f 1b were not forbidden by obvious con- 
se it is | siderations, the same course would be the most effective in regard 
h adds | to the analogous part of the human race. If public opinion per- 
cruple | mitted us immediately to hang ev vagrant found without 
what | ostensible mean 
shness | tion would be 
a dis- | decided a meas 
ir eyes | seems probable that dogs will soon have to show cause why the 
» mild | should not be exterminated. The presumption will be ni. 
The | them. A dog is, after all, a ny Soak og luxury. Horses are 
ur, but | still of some use, until they shall have been displaced in favour of 
ly, but | steam locomotives. Animals which we avowedly use for food 
plain, | must, of course, be maintained. But a thorough utilitarian 
at — | philosopher is not so easily to be satisfied in regard to dogs, 
labour | and especially metropolitan dogs. He may allow that a few 
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to avoid in this manner all risk of being accused—for purposes of 
extortion—of insult or assault.” The p ph has been ap- 
provingly quoted in most of the newspapers ; and it is seldom that 
@ statement so bold, and at the same time so veracious, appears in 
a departmental report. Any one who travels much knows that 
a good deal of alarm has been excited among respectable males 
of late by the mania which appears to have seized the other 
sex for imagining, or asserting, that they have been criminally 
assaulted. Upon railways the terror has become a perfect panic. No 
man with any consideration for his character will venture within 
winking distance of any woman who is reasonably good-looking, 


-and young girls are avoided by all prudent persons as if they had 


the plague. Old women, and very ugly women—women of that 
‘sterling repulsiveness that they carry in their faces an unanswer- 
able refutation of any possible charge of assault—are at a high 
premium just now, especially for long railway journeys. Now is 
their hour of compensation. The men may turn from them in 
the drawing-room, may manceuvre to be separated from them at 
the dinner-table, but in the railway carriage they enjoy a popu- 
larity for which bright eyes and youthful cheeks pine in vain. 
True as the needle to the pole, the cautious passenger flies to the 
favoured seat which places him under the wing of hairless and 
cappy age. The alarm is not wholly groundless. A passion for 
particular kinds of perjury does at particular tines infect particular 
people. In Germany and America, the witchcraft delusion, with 
all the horrible torments which were inflicted under its 
influence, was maintained entirely by the apparently disinterested 
testimony of a considerable number of respectable witnesses. 

imilar phenomenon occurred in England during the prevalence 
of the “ ae orn plot” panic. There seems to be little doubt that 
the same kind of half-conscious taste for perjury prevails just 
now among a considerable number of girls, especially very young 
girls. Several instances have occurred recently in which such accu- 
sations have been plainly proved to have been the mere fruit of 
whim or malice, and there have been many more in which their 
groundlessness was very apparent, though not distinctly proved. 
A particularly flagrant case came betore the public a short 
time ago. One Caroline Barker, “a tall, well-dressed yo 
woman, of prepossessing appearance,” presented herself at the 
Coventry police station, and made a charge of indecent assault, 
accompanied with robbery, ang Ae man with whom she had 
trave from Rugby, and who had left the train at Coventry. 
She minutely described his — and the police were 
already in quest of the alleged offender, when the Superintendent, 
by a little judicious cross-examination of the complainant, ex- 
tracted from her a confession that the whole story was a fiction 
invented to cover the loss of her railway ticket. The intende 
victim of this infamous fabrication had great reason to congratu- 
late himself on having had a very lucky escape of imprisonment or 
worse. It is not every magistrate, nor even every jury, that would 
have displayed the sagacity with which the Coventry Police Super- 
intendent detected the falsehood of a plausible and . ‘cumstantial 
invention. 

It is one of the most cruel features of this class of charges that the 
ordinary presumption of law is practically reversed in respect to them. 
Unless innocence is positively made out, guilt is inferred. Juries 
make it a point of Yet. ways to believe the woman, and they 
are careful to avoid any risk of tampering with their manyery or 
confusing their minds, by listening to evidence. Some of the 
magistrates seem to look upon perjury of this kind, even when it 
is decisively proved, as a weakness of lovely woman which rather 
exalts than diminishes her charms. So that the accused on such a 
complaint is in evil case. Virtually he is called upon to prove a 
negative—to show that that which a woman asserts to have taken 
place at a given time did not take place. If he fails, the chances 
are that he is absolutely lost. A soldier, or sailor, or an M.P. for 
a populous borough, might recover from such a conviction, with 
no worse damage than a standing joke against him. But a solicitor, 
a barrister, a medical man, or a clergyman would be irrecoverably 
ruined, Yet, according to the practice of magistrates and juries, 
it is of no avail for him to pit his word against the woman's, 
Practically, the presumption of law in this case is that the 
man is guilty, unless he is proved to be innocent. It is worth 
while to examine the ideas upon which this curious perver- 
sion of justice rests. The notion seems to be that the woman 
can have no interest in making such an accusation unless 
there be some ground for it. Those who cherish this theory 
appear to have wholly overlooked the easy application of such a 

arge to the purposes of hor yap | money. The same kind of 
reasoning to be applied to the law of affiliation. It was 
the fashion with philanthropists of a certain sort to maintain 
that a woman could never be so untrue to what are called her 
“womanly instincts” as to father a child on the wrong man. 
Facts, however, were too strong for the admirers of womanly 
instincts. It was soon established by experience that the threat 
of affiliation was a very available instrument in the hands of 
enterprising young mothers for the p of extorting money 
from such modest young men as did not like to make an appearance 
in the county paper in the ~ pep character of “the putative 
father.” The inherent difficulty of obtaining sufficient evidence of 
immoral acts has always been a sore temptation to legislators, espe- 
cially to the class of legislators who are most keen to deal with these 
questions. They are always inclined to slur over the proof of 
guilt, and to assume guilt wherever it is plausibly charged, for the 
sake of the morality of the community. Social reformers used to 
be guilty of the same error when they placed under their ban all 


men who were accused of the worst of all offences against morality, 
whether it were proved or not. Such tampering with the most 
rudimentary principles of justice for a presumed public good 
always endsin one way. It invariably eee race of extortioners, 
male or female, who trade upon the penalty which has been affixed, 
not to the offence, but to the mere accusation. The trade is a 
very lucrative one. ‘The victims of these plunderers have been 
known, in several instances, to pass their lives in buying from time 
to time a short respite from the dreaded disgrace, at a price rising 
with each demand, as each payment seemed to furnish a more 
conclusive admission of guilt. 

But the desire to extort money is not the only motive which 
drives girls of polluted minds to make charges of this kind. It is 
not a very uncommon thing for well-educated girls to imagine 
without cause that they are being admired. It used to be 
said that the young lales of a neighbouring kingdom were 
so keenly alive to the possibility of a suitor that, if a male 
friend asked one of them what wine she would take, she was 
sure to answer, “ Port, if you pea and ask my mamma.” 
It is natural and innocent enough in young minds to be on the 
watch for admiration, to fancy it where it is not felt, and to in- 
terpret it from acts and language which are not meant to convey 
it. But translate that tendency into the mental language of young 

irls educated in a — atmosphere, and habituated by the 
guage of those around them to regard the tender emotions 
natural to their age from the least sentimental side! There is a 
long interval between the vanity which fancies a proposal where 
none was meant, and the passion which imagines the more demon- 
strative advances that are the subject of these accusations ; but it is 
not greater than the interval between a pure and acorrupted mind. 
The idea once conceived, the rest is easy. The girl, half in pride, 
half as a bit of gossip, tells what she has fancied to a friend. 
Perhaps she is met with incredulity or ridicule, and of course she 
invents additional circumstances to confirm her story. The asser- 
tion once made, she is ashamed to retract it; and, at last, when it 
has been made to some person of whom she is afraid, she fears to 
retract it. To mention only one case—this was exactly the pro- 
cess by which the narrative of Eugenia Plummer, a girl of ten 
years old, was brought to perfection some time ago. She in- 
vented the skeleton of the story spontaneously; but all the 
circumstances of the narrative appear to have suggested them- 
selves in the course of constant conversation upon the 
subject. She found herself a sort of heroine—a centre of 
attention to an extent she had never experienced before; and 
the elevation was much too gratifying to her feelings to be 
voluntarily renounced. After a time, she had committed herself 
so deeply that even her childish mind could see that certain 
punishment would be the consequence of retractation. In the end, 
she was happily convicted of perjury, and , though very 
inadequately ; but it was not until she had reduced an excellent 
clergyman to the brink of utter ruin, and subjected him for more 
than a year to unmerited misery and di . The narrative of 
Emma English, who very nearly succeeded, a few months back, in 
ruining a respectable surgeon, appears to have been generated by 
the same process. An idle story told to a cousin in a Sunday 
afternoon’s gossip, apparently to conceal detected misconduct, 
was repeated by the cousin to the father. On being questioned 
jd father, the gi 1 dared not go back; and, accordingly, filled 
story out with details, and afterwards swore to it. The 
surgeon was fortunately provided with an alibi unusually com- 
plete, and depending upon testimony that could not be assailed. 
it not been for this lucky accident, that idle Sunday after- 
noon’s gossip would have been utter, irretrievable ruin to him. 

There must be something wrong in our administration of justice 
when any man’s whole prospects in life are at the mercy of any 
girl’s idle talk. The radical evil is the facile credit which is given 
to young girls in these cases. The idea seems to have possessed jury- 
men and magistrates that they are less likely to lie because they are 
young. A kind of traditional theory concerning the innocence of 
childhood, and a confused recollection of the texts in the 
baptismal service, seem to float across their minds ; and the result 
is a fixed idea that truthfulness may be counted on in the inverse 
proportion toage. No calculation can be more fallacious. Other 
things being equal, young people will generally lie much more 
freely than their elders ; and the reason of the difference is that 
they are more ignorant. It is true that religion is often warmer 
in youth than it is in maturer age. But emotional zeligies is, 
unhappily, not the prevailing motive with the mass of human beings. 
Most people are deterred from falsehoods by the consequences they 
involve. If they are sort of people, they shrink from the 
harm a falsehood would do to their neighbour. If they are purely 
selfish, they fear detection and the punishment that follows it. But 
both motives become more powerful in proportion as their know- 
ledge of the world enables them to realize the amount of harm a 
falsehood will do to their neighbours or themselves. A child has no 
imowledge of the world, and therefore has no conception of the 
injury it is doing to itself or others. Such words as “ruin,” 
“ disgrace,” “ blasted pees are mere words to it. The 
most powerful motive for telling the truth is consequently ab- 
sent from its mind; and nothing remains which will not be 
easily overcome by the desire to escape from a momentary 

barrassment. Another delusion on the part of 


em 
the administrators of our law is shown by the value they 
seem to attach to the circumstance of two or three children 
upporting each other in a story. Children fear other children a 
tele bigger than themselves a great deel more than they fear 
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ts or schoolmasters, or the whole executive staff of criminal 
— They are much more afraid of the bullying which will 
the penalty of telling tales than of any punishment which they 
think their superiors are likely to inflict. Cases have recently 
occurred in which two or three children have combined to bring 
disgusting charges against respectable men, and in which, by 
some accidental circumstance, the falsehood of their evidence has 
been discovered in time. It is reasonable to —— that a large 
proportion of those who have been condemned upon similar 
unsupported evidence, because no such accidental defence was 
forthcoming, have been condemned unjustly. And it is equally 
reasonable to conjecture that a certain number will yearly be con- 
demned to unmerited punishment upon charges which rest only 
on the testimony of their accusers, until juries and magistrates 
shall have revised their present views of the infallible veracity of 
children and young girls. 


THE STAPLEHURST INQUEST. 

pee is little to criticize in the proceedings of the inquest 
on the victims of the Staplehurst “accident.” Indeed, the 
inquiry may be taken as a model. The jury seems to have had 
the benefit of a foreman of unusual intelligence, while the 
coroner prevented a good deal of that general gossip which the 
legal gentlemen on either side often find it convenient to attract 
into “the crowner’s ’quest.” The railway authorities received 
and profited by an early hint that their usual voluble pretensions 
of readiness to afford every information and to withhold no 

evidence were quite superfluous, as the Coroner and jury had full 
made up their minds to extort what the Company would find it 
very difficult to keep back; and, with a wise but compulsory 
‘discretion, the defence confined itself to a very narrow limit of 
extenuation. Indeed, the public temper at the moment is such 
that, had the South-Eastern Company exhibited any of the defiant 
and supercilious tone in which railway authorities usually treat 
an accident, a verdict of manslaughter might possibly have been 
returned against higher personages than the platelayer and the 
district inspector. Evidence more complete, and more thoroughly 
inculpatory of the management from first to last, it would be im- 
sible to imagine; and if the Staplehurst catastrophe were to 
set down as an “accident,” we might as well proceed to elimi- 
nate, as they say, from the statute-book the crime of manslaughter 

or homicide by culpable and criminal neglect. The responsibili 

seems to increase in an ascending line ; and, after all, the poor wre 

Benge, the foreman of the platelayers, though the immediate author 
of the calamity, seems to be less, or at any rate not more, account- 
able morally for this disaster than are those who allow such a system 
of mismanagement to prevail as was proved to be the rule on this 
line. Benge is the foreman of a gang of platelayers three or four 
in number. His duty was only to undertake such work in meddling 
with or relaying the rails as could be undertaken between train 
and train; and, moreover, whenever the line was broken, he was 
to send on a signal of imminent and immediate danger to a point 
one thousand yards from the scene of operations. These are the 
precautions end rules laid down by the Company to insure the 
public safety. Are they sufficient, and were they carried out? As 
to their sufficiency ; is the prescribed distance at which danger is 
to be si ed—namely, 1,000 yards—enough? 1,760 yards are 
amile. With a train running, as this tidal train ran, at fifty miles 
an hour, the experienced engine-driver in charge says that. he 
should require at least three-quarters of a mile, that is 1,320 
yards, to bring up. So that there is a direct neglect and insuf- 
ficiency of precaution in limine. Mr. Eborall, the Company's 
General Manager, says that “he thinks the train ought to have 
been pulled up in 600 or 700 yards,” but the Government 
Inspector denies this. The Company calculate that 1,000 yards will 
do. The engine-driver professes, with all his break power, to be 
unable to arrest a train in less than 1,320 yards. Here is the first 
es of the inefficient character of the Company's rules. But 
ides the question of the distance at which danger ought 
to be signalled, how ought it to be signalled? By sending a 
man down the line with a flag. Now a danger flag, as we 
know from the Rednall case, may be a bit of pocket-hand- 
kerchief tied to a pole and stuck into a bank, and left there to be 
blown over or not. And so far are the railway authorities con- 
vinced of the futility of these little fluttering flags, utterly invisible 
e use si as danger warnings during repairs or or 4 
of the But fi like the to the 
Vicar of Wakefield’s daughters, are too precious to be used. There 
is perhaps a box full of fog-signals at Staplehurst, but the oldest 
authority cannot remember that they were ever laid down in a 
case of repairing the line. This is the theoretical safety provided 
by the Company ; danger to be signalled, but to be signalled only 
when it is too late, and by signals which are no si at all, or 
by signals which are never used. And who is to be responsible 
for carrying out these most imperfect conditions of safety? “A 
man,” says Mr. Eborall, “of great intelligence and nerve in his 
articular department.” Such is the official description of 
enge; only it is not quite clear that he can write, and it is 
uite certain ‘that he cannot read or remember the difference 
tween Friday and Saturday; and, whatever his intelligence 
may be, he cannot see that it is necessary for him to have 
a watch if he pretends to time the tidal and variable trains. Again, 
as to his nerve, it is certainly not of a very susceptible quality, 
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seeing that he was content to think that 500 yardsor 1 ,oooyards was 
all much the same when it came to stopping a train rushing on at 
fifty miles an hour. However, this highly intelligent mechanic 
earning a pound a week, and in this easy wa: ing out rules 
which it is not proved that he ever read, or perhaps ever could read, 
or which if he could read it is certain that he could not under- 
stand, is quite a model man according to Mr. Eborall, the General 
Manager. And this is the South- mm system, which “ takes 
more care in these matters than is taken on other lines.” 

But still even a foreman of platelayers, and such a potions fore- 
man as this Benge, is, though only theoretically, fallible. It is just 
possible that our Homer may nod; and what are the precautions to 

revent him napping, or to catch him nodding? Mr. Gallimore, 
istrict i r of thirty-six miles of South-Eastern Rail- 
way, with 150 Benges under him a a repetition of the 
Gospel centurion), says:—“I appointed Benge. . . . I told 
him to be very careful, to give himself plenty of time to do this 
job. . . . Iconsidered he would act up tohisrules. . . 
This job did not require special orders. . . . Benge ought to 
have used both fog-signals and the red flag, and the latter he shoifld 
have sent back 1,000 yards.” But, such is the simple confidence 
of man in man, “I took it for granted he would do all this. I 
never asked whether he was using fog-si ”"—it being proved 
that not a fog-signal was ever used, in the case of repairs, 
either at Staplehurst or anywhere else on the line. “I was 
under the ———s that the signal-flag was, as a matter 
of course, sent back ; I took it for granted, and it would be of no 
use arguing whether my instructions were carried out if I did not 
discover the omission myself.” This is a pregnant observation ; 
and of course Mr. Gallimore, with this view of the fallibility of 

latelayers, and even of intelligent Benge, occasionally tested him. 
te “During the ten weeks these works have been going on I 
have stopped at this particular spot only a short time. My duties 
called me elsewhere. I object to say whether I have other 
duties than those of district i . . « » On one occasion I 
saw a signalman about 1,000 yards back. . . . I should think 
about ten tel h posts. [A Juror.—That would be only 500 
yards.] I made a mistake; I meant twenty posts.” We are not 
much surprised, after this confession of the mode in which the 
platelayers and their foreman were looked after by their superior 
officers, that to Mr. District-Inspector Gallimore was awarded 


the same measure as that which Benge received. The = 
0 


however, for stopping at this icular stage in the 
hierarchy are Eborall recites the cata- 
logue :—“ The engineer is responsible to the directors; under the 
engineer are the inspectors, and under the inspectors again are the: 
platelayers and the carpenters. The engineer, as a matter of 
tact, does exercise superintendence over the inspectors.” There 
appears to be no icular reason, therefore, why the chain of 
ascending responsibility should have been cut off at its two lowest 
links. as. is to be punished because he is responsible and 
neglected his,quty. Gallimore is to be punished because he did 
not see that;,Benge did his duty? y is not Mr. Ashcroft 
to be jheld ‘responsible because Gallimore did not do his duty ? 
and why are not the Directors to be held responsible because Mr. 
Ashcroft did not see that Gallimore saw that Benge saw that his 
ignalman did his duty? And fill it comes to this—that i 
till we get at the highest and supreme authority—we shall 
have no security for the public safety. With that pleasant far 
niente principle which it is so convenient for a lazy Government to 
assume, we are told by Earl Granville that it is highly dan- 
gerous for the State ever to interfere with the responsibility 


of the companies. We are assured b Rey high officials, who - 


seem to think that office is best inistered by letting it. 
administer itself, that if the Companies once feel that Govern- 
ment is undertaking their responsibilities, they will consider 
themselves relieved from all care of the _ safety. The 
public safety can only be ogg by making the Companies 
solely and wholly responsible, says. Lord Granville; and he is 
echoed by the convenient chorus from Taunton and Montrose. 
We are thrown back therefore on Lord Campbell’s Act. But Lord 
Campbell’s Act has not sufficiently deterrent ere. The 
penalties which it provides need to be supplemented by penalties in 
person. If all responsibility is to be left with the directors, that 
responsibility must be complete; and, to be complete, imprison- 
ment as a as fine must be enforced. A ook beginning has 
been made on what we are told is the best-man lips in the 
kingdom, by the Staplehurst verdict. If this is 
what must the dry one be ? 


Company compile a book of instructions and rules, the sufficiency 
of which for the protection of the public is very doubtful even if 
they were systematically carried out. But they are not only not 
effectually carried out, but are systematically disregarded; partly 
because there is no active authority to enforce them, and partly 
because such authority as there is is careless and neglectful. ‘There 
are fog-signals, but they arenot used. There is an inspector, only 
he does not inspect. ‘There is a foreman of platelayers; only he 


' can scarcely read or write, and has no watch, and does not instruct 


his men. He has a certain work to do, and is left to himself to. 
determine how to do it and when to do it. It is work which he 
could just barely do within a certain time on a favourable day, 
and under the nicest and most accurate adjustment of punctuality. 
But he mistakes the day and has no means of knowing the hour.. 


~and makes no provision for the accident of 2 hot burning sun; he 


breaks up the rails, and does not signal the little fact that the 


green tree, . 
The summary of the whole matter seems to be this. The- 
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fine ‘has ceased to exist; and so that occurs which 
occurred at Sta) cpm haw which will occur again until some 
means are provided for moral responsibility on somebody 


tore fit to be entrusted with power of life and death than an 
illiterate labourer like this Benge. 


LORD WESTMEATH AT CHURCH. 


IT'HE ‘detractors of the House of Lords have frequently 
been reminded by its defenders that a great part of the 
business of the country is really performed by the Peers; but 
the weight of this argument must be considered as indefinitely 
intrensed when it appears that the zeal of our hereditary legislators 
is not confined to the narrow limits of the Palace of Weeturinster, 
We need look no further back than Whitsunday last for a notable 
instance of this extra-Parliamentary self-devotion. It might have 
been expected, perhaps, that during the short respite from arduous 
angl sustained toil with which the Upper House celebrates that 
at ecclesiastical festival, the time of its members would 
wholly taken up in the search after mental relaxation; but 
there was one Peer at all events—and he neither youngest in 
years nor least in fame—who was bent on demonstrating before 
4m admiring world that, if the interests of religion required 
fhe services of a private detective, he was ectly willing 
to promote them in that humble capacity. Upon the amount 
-of physical discomfort attendant on the long and weary passage to 
the distant regions of Stoke Newi , Lord Westmeath has 
ferred to maintain a dignified silence. He only tells us, in 
fongonge impressive from its very —— that he has “ himself 
attended the church of St. Matthias on Whitsunday,” and that, 
conscious perhaps of faculties not wholly unaffected by age, he 
“made a note on his return home of what he had seen and heard 
there.” It was from this invaluable document that he drew those 
thrilling statements with which he subsequently enchained the 
attention of the House of Lords. It would appear, from the 
slightly uncertain manner in which his Lordship speaks of “that 
part ot the morning service which he was enabled to hear” being 
intoned very unintelligibly to the Gregorian music,” that he 
arrived at the church some time after the prayers had begun. But 
the length of the journey, the strangeness of the neighbourhood, 
engaged afford ample excuses for so very venial an irregularity, 
and his absence at the beginning of is the less 
portant inasmuch as the proceedings which he had specially gone 
to witness commenced at a later stage. 

“ After the morning service there was a long pause”; and we 
an easily believe that to the spectator’s excited imagination the 
suspense in which he was kept during this interval must have 
been very trying, while his efforts to compose himself seem to 
have been completely frustrated by the continued tolling of the bell. 
At length, however, the agonizing delay was brought to an end by 
the appearance of “a youth with a lighted taper.” The use to 
which he applied this article must have seemed, to a mind so highly 
strung as Lord Westmeath’s, a little tame and commonplace, for 
he merely “lit a candle” with it. So far as we can follow the 
noble Lord’s reasoning at this point, the act of lighting one candle 
did not particularly offend him, and it may even be supposed 
that if “the youth ” had been able to light the other candle also 
without moving from his original position, the proceeding, though 


unusual, would not have been necessarily objectionable. ‘lhe sting 


of the proeess appears to consist in the fact that, before lighting the 
second candle, fe “ ceremoniously went round to the other end of 
the table.” And this view of the real nature of his offence 
receives additional confirmation from the circumstance that 
another eye-witness, whose statement is quoted by Lord West- 
meath, lays particular stress upon the fact that “he lit the two 
candles, going well round the corners of the table to perform this 
ceremony.” And now, for the first time, the grieved eye of the 
noble spectator was turned to the table itself. “It a to be 
covered ’—Lord Westmeath is too well aware of the deceitful 
character of the religion with which he is dealing to venture to 
say that it was covered—“with a crimson embroidered table- 
cloth, upon which stood a large black cross on a black ground.” 
It will be seen that the cross is described as standing at one and 
the same time on a black ground and on a crimson cloth, but we 
think it more respectful not to attempt to devise an explanation of 
this or any other seeming wry wy his Lordship’s narra- 
tive. From the furniture of the church Lord Westmeath 
turned to the clergy, and soon discovered that they “had 
red strap shoulders.” Probably his devotion, 
when he attends a service more congenial to his feelings, is 
go absorbing as to leave him in ignorance of the fact that 

wearing “a strap” is not peculiar to one phase of 
opinion in the Church of England, and consequently that it 
was only the colour which presented anything unusual on this 
accasion. ‘While these observations were being made, the clergy 
and choristers had “ assembled at one side of the chancel, appa- 
rently for the purpose of making a procession down the centre of 
the church.” Here the caution which dictates the use of the 
word “ apparently” seems a little e rated, because Lord 


‘Westmeath immediately adds, “ which they proceeded to do.” 
this time, so rapid is the growth of evil, the red “ straps” had 
veloped into “crimson-coloured garments, reaching very low 
wn on their persons.” After the procession, “ the three prin- 
cipal performers separated from the rest, and went towards the 


possi cover it—“ thereby i e¢ whole 


the Gospel was read, and after the Gospel the Ten Com- 
mandments. But we suspect that there is at least a possibility of 
error about this portion of the narrative, inasmuch as the nérrator 
lays great stress upon the fact that it was only by “ hearing occa- 
sionally a word in the that he knew what part of the ser- 
vice was being perfo: ” It is a touching picture which these 
words suggest tous. Near the door of the crowded church sits a 
venerable form, lessly ing his head from side to side, and 
bewildering himself by fruitless efforts to identify the place in his 
Prayer-Book. Perhaps an occasional “Thou shalt not” reaches 
his strained ears; but man cannot live upon negations, and Lord 
Westmeath aspires to know what it is that is forbidden. At 
length, however, the struggle is over, and the sermon immediately 
follows. The substitution of the Commandments for the Nicene 
Creed, as the link between the —— and the sermon, is certainly 
quite abnormal, and we can hardly doubt that it indicates unsound- 
ness on the part of the clergy on some of the Articles of Faith. 
After the sermon, the spectator’s patience seems to have failed him, 
and he left the doush, kivdepatties being possibly hastened by the 
vision of an impending offertory. The journey home we may 
assume to have been uneventful, and into the solemn secresy 
effort which followed we will not venture to 
intrude. 

That Lord Westmeath should have found himself compelled 
to bring these matters before the House of Lords is owing, 
it appears, to the painful fact that the road to the foun-- 
tain of justice is for the moment closed to him. There 
was an instant, probably after dinner on Whitsunday, when 
he contemplated using his privilege as a Peer and demanding 
an audience of Her Majesty, and, had it been possible for him 
to carry out this intention, we cannot doubt that all would 
have gone smoothly. ‘The Queen would have listened to his 
representations, and then appealed to him for counsel. Her 
Majesty’s occasional practice of writing unofficial letters would 
have supplied a precedent, and Lord Westmeath might have been 
entrusted with the responsible task of preparing a draft copy. In 
such hands the work would have been done thoroughly ; and if 
onee the Royal consent had been obtained, and the letter pub- 
lished, no reader would have had a moment’s doubt that the 
document, — igned by the Queen, had been -written b 
Lord Westmeath. Confident that the Head of the Ch 
was served by tried and trusty hands, the Protestant heart 
of England would have slumbered peacefully through inter- 
minable services once more fashioned after the model of 
thirty years back, and the Tractarian churches would either have 
been closed for want of congregations, or else gutted by the 
repentant zeal of those whom they had once deesived. But this 
bnght prospect was suddenly clouded by an ae recollection, 
The privilege of a Peer is hampered by a miserable restriction. 
It can only be used “through the medium of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the Home Department; ” and 
so long as this office is filled by Sir George Grey, Lord West- 
meath’s position in this respect is no better than 1. 
moner. It has already “been his painful duty to unmask” Sir 
George Grey, and after having been the instrumentiof exhibiting 
him to the world in all his native deformity, it would be obviously 
disloyal to put him into communication with Her Majesty by 
seeking an audience his means. We recommend this 
circumstance to ~~ George of an 
electioneeri . Itis ‘whet i 
constitute a breach of privilege. “His 
presence at the Home Office deprives a British Peer of ‘his rights, 
and interpeses a bar between the Sovereign and one of her nat 
advisers. It is vain to expect that Sir George Grey will put an 
end to this state of things by resigning; and his. deserved expul- 
sion from Whitehall can be most naturally and easily effected 
by turning out the Ministry of which he forms part. We 
shall think but little of the zeal of the Conservative party 
if, with this new motive to inspire their patriotic energies, 
they suffer the Government to remain in office. It rests with 
them to clear Lord Westmeath’s to ‘the steps of the 
throne, and on their shoulders must be the blame if that passage 
is still choked up by the presence of Sir 0 2 on 

After Lord Westmeath had laid ‘his troubles the Peers, 
the diseussion was continued by Lord Ebury, who saw in it a 
favourable opportunity for airing a favourite crotchet; by the 
Bishop of London, who seemed as anxious to put himself ri 
with the public as though his tenure of a bishopric ended with the 
Parliament and he was doubtful of his chances of re-election ; and 
by Lord Houghton, who contributed a few words of common 
sense—an element which had till then been wholly wanting. 
Whether Lord Westmeath was altogether -gratifi Lord 
Ebury’s support must, we should think, be doubtful, since it is 
rather an unusual method of supporting a yo “infraction of 
the authorized worship of the ‘Church of Eng ” to proclaim 
that “ the language of some of the rubrics and occasional services 
goes far to palliate, if they do not absolutely justify, some of 


those practices which are so bitterly complained of.” But, at all 
events, he must have been entirely satisfied with the tribute paid 


more 


: | communion-table,” where they remained until “a youth brought 
ewer plated or tin pot, from which he threw clouds of 
i § | incense.” Even this, however, was not sufficient; for ‘the prin- en 
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him from the Episcopal Bench. The Bishop of London felt com- 
pelled to “express his thanks to the noble Marquis for bringi 
these faets attention of Lordships.” What 
und of the Episco atitude is not very apparent, but, 
iter some reflection, mp i to think that the Bishop feels 
himself ly complimented when he hears of a marquis going 
to church. It-is always di able to a grateful heart not to be 
able to show its thankfulness by deeds, but in this case the process 
is interfered with by the present state of the law. There is an 
unfortunate rubric, it seems, in existence, which “is capable,” 
the Bishop modestly hopes, “of such an interpretation as he 
himself puts on it,” but which is also “capable” of a good 
many in ions. It is satisfactory, however, to be 
assured that this state of things will not last much longer. 
“He bE ceria J ready, and he believed he might express a 
similar iness on the part of his Right Reverend brethren, to 
promise his support’ to any measure introducing any alteration 
which would tend to remove this difficulty.” After thi gushing 
declaration of the Episcopal mind, we cannot doubt that Lord 
Westmeath, in concert perhaps with Lord Ebury and Lord 
Shaftesbury, will shortly be pat with & Bill which will “ tend 
to remove the difficulty.” bishops were immortal, it might be 
enough to enact that, for the future, the only legal interpretation 
of any rubric should be that put on it by the Bishop of London; 
but the British public will hardly be satisfied without some better 
security for the permanence of Protestant truth than can be afforded 
by the life of a single prelate. Perhaps, therefore, on the whole, 
the best and simplest plan would be to erect the three Peers whom 
we have named into a Protestant Congregation of Rites, with 
wer to fill up their own vacancies. Nor should the reform stop 
oe Ritual and doctrine are closely allied, and when the one is 
being re-modelled, the other may as well be taken in hand too. 
There are a good many views now held in the Church of Eng- 
land which are highly distasteful to “ the public” ; and if we are 
to elevate that majority whose predominance is so justly dreaded 
in political matters to the rank of an infallible authority in 
matters of religion, we may expect to have a revision of the recent 
judgment inthe case of Essays and Reviews, as well as in that of 
“ Westerton v. Liddell.” We sincerely congratulate the Bishop 
of London on his readiness to invoke the aid of fresh legislation— 
and, if we understand his Lordship rightly, of Protestant 
opinion, perhaps in the shape which it took at St. George’s- 
in-the-East—against one great party in the Church of Kng- 
land; and we feel sure that, if the remedy is ever called into 
existence, the Episcopal impartiality will be established by a far 
more extensive application of it than is at present contemplated. 
We can afford to say this, for we have not the slightest sympathy 
with the follies, and worse than follies, of the extreme yore 
the Church of England who play these ritual pranks, which 
deserve a more serious censure thas they are likely to receive at 
the hands of Lord Westmeath. It seems as though some obscure 
clerical gentlemen were acting with malice prepense, and with a 
childish, if not treacherous, = of seeing how far they can go 
in flaunting red flags before Protestant préjudices. The sober and 
uiet people who have of late years done so much in improving 
the services of the Church have most reason to complain of this 
new school of incense-burners and chasuble-wearers; and if the 
“ short Act” could be confined to the feeble follx who have done 
their best to provoke it, few would commiserate a fate by which, 
however, better men than these unquiet candidates for a small 
martyrdom would st 


ADMIRALTY APPOINTMENTS. 


ME SEELY has scarcely had justice done to the able and 
almost successful effort which he made to reform one of the 
most incorrigible abuses of the Admiralty. In the House and out 
of the House the meaning and purpose of his resolution has been 
wilfully or and it has been assumed by 
the partisans of the Board that the proposition was absolutely to 
forbid the a of a naval officer to a post in any of the 
Dockyards. To misstate what an opponent has proposed, and then 
to laugh down the sugyestion as absurd, is a device for getting rid 
of an awkward inquiry which can only succeed when every one 
corfspires to burke the subject ; and the broad question raised by 
Mr. com d is much too important (whether his solution be or be 
not absolutely right) to be disposed of by the off-hand tactics of 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, or the confident assumptions of 
the Premier himself. Every debate on naval matters inevitably 
resolves itself into the o— on what principle the 
department, it is always possible to on either of two 
diametrically opposite principles. One plan is to select those 
men for the various posts, and especially for the higher positions, 
who aré likely to prove most capable, and, having got them, 
to keep them as long as their working powers remain, and 
so reap the benefit of their continually frowing experience. 
Another plan is to:choose for every well-paid berth. some distin- 
guished public servant whom the Government is anxious to 
reward, without any special reference to his qualifications for the 
particulat duties which he may have to perform. After a few 
years, when this recipient of public bounty has absorbed his fair 
share of the loaves and fishes, he may be asked to retire, in order 
to make room for some one else who has merited, by services in 


action or elsewhere, a suitable iary acknow. ent. These 
two principles of selection are what are cc-nmonly known as the 
business principle and Ge rate principle; and even the 
most id former will admit that there are somé 
offices which may be legitimately filled up on the patronagé 
principle—always assuming, as we do, that patronage does 
not mean corrupt patronage, and that it will be used as a grace- 
ful means of rewarding merit, and not as a mere machinery for 
ising the ties of kinship. Fairly understood, Mr. Seely’s 
motion amounted to this—that the office of ard superin- 
tendent is one that ought to be filled on the business, and not 
on tho pelnrnne’, plan ; that the most competent man whom the 
Admirilty can lay their hands on should be put into the post and 
kept there for life, or at any rate until a more competent man 
can be found to replace him. Is this what the Admiralty do 
now? If not, is it what-they ought to do in future? ese 
were the real questions before the House, and it may be worth 
while to consider, apart from the fencing which characterized the 
debate, what the true answers are. 

Let us take the question of principle first. Ought Dockyard super- 
intendents to get their appointments as so much patronage in return 
for public services, it may be in very different ee puny Prizes 
some sort are y wanted in the navy as much as in the Ch 
and it would be a great pity if there were no good things to be 
given to deserving captains in the same way as canonries are giv: 
or sup to be given, to deserving ms, There was a 
deal to be said on this score in favour of maintaining the-sinecure 
Governorship of Greenwich Hospital, but we do not find that 
any advocate of the Admiralty fairly took the bull by the 
horns and maintained that the rather important office of 
superintending Dockyard expenditure ought to be dealt with 
as if it were nothing more than one of the few gt things 
available for the reward of meritorious service. In truth, it’ 
is just the worst kind of office to appropriate to this 
rally laudable purpose of recompensing merit in gene It 
would cost less to pay a sailor 1,000/. a year for nothing than 
to put him into a where the country may lose a hundred 
times as much for want of the special business capacity for superin- 
tending an expensive manufacture. A naval officer may be a good 


any of his friends ever s ted that in such a case a commission 
should be a disqualification, What they did say, and what the 
champions of the Admiralty did not in terms deny, was that 
the ground of selection ought to be capacity for the particular 
duties, and not naval rank, or meritorious service in duties of 
another kind. This rule, which Mr. Seely sought to enforce, was 
in fact adopted on the first division, which he won, and was not 
rejected on the second division, when the Government had secured 
a majority. Before that stage had been reached, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s tact had shifted the question at issue; and while he ad- 
mitted the duty of the Government to keep these responsible offices 
filled with the best men they could find, he insisted that. 
the duty was discharged, that all naval men were necessarily. 
better than any civili and that the particular nav. 
officers selected by the Board were precisely those who had 
the largest share of special aptitude for Dockyard management, 
Mr. Corry even went further, and Fae: that the officers: 
appointed not only were the most competent that the service could 
pe but were selected by the Admiralty solely on that ground, 
t is something to have a sound principle admitted, and Mr. Seely. 
may at least plume himself on having pinned the Admiralty down 
to the acknow ent that they are bound to regard special. 
aptitude, and nothing, else, in their choice of Dockyard super- 
intendents. 

The question of fact, whether they do so; is one that mest 
paragement of the many gallant sailors who have successively hela 
these positions. If fitness for the post is the only consideration 
which weighs in these appointments, how does it happen ps 
the office is made tenable only for five y: and that at the 
of that period a man who must be better ‘when he first ‘ig 
the situation ts removed to make way for another who has all his. 

ial experience to gain? No one will believe the Board 

@ deo! ible managers of their extensive business, seeing: 
that, Wiel thet have got foray Gar turn them out at the 
end of a short iceship, ly, on this plan the country 
does not secure the most competent even among the linrited class 
to which the Admiralty, rightly or wrongly, confine their choice. 
All the Parliamentary sophistry in the world will fail to con- 
vince any one that competent men are periodically turned out of 
office for the sole purpose of getting their duties efficiently per 
formed. The post of Dockyard superintendent is made a matter 
of patronage, and though we are bound to say that it is given, asa) 
rule, to men who have fairly earned reward of some it is not- 
bestowed with the single object of obtaining the services of the 
most competent man to be found even within the limite of the. 
naval service. This is the real grievance, and the dispute which’ 
was adroitly thrust to the front, whether the fit man can best be. 
found by searching exclusively among naval officers or by looking: 
over a wider area, is comparatively a mere matter of detail. 

On this point there are plausible arguments to be urged on 
both sides. The best that was brought forward on oy of thie 
Government was the real difficulty which ‘would be felt if naval! 


officers and civilians were chosen indiscriminately. Some of those) 
jealousies and questions of precedence which Lord Clarence Paget» 


man of business no less than a civilian, and neither Mr. Seely nor _ 
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dreads might posibly spring up if the Admiralty were liberal 


man to superintend a dockyard. Naval officers know more 
about men-of-war than any one else—ergo, a naval officer 
must make the best Dockyard superintendent.” The fallacy is too 
obvious to need pointing out. owing how to use a machine 
is one thing, and knowing how to make or mend it is another. If 
the Premier’s logic is sound, all engines ought to be built by 
engine-drivers, and all sporting guns to be manufactured by first-rate 
shots at birds. It is a mistake to go to Mr. Whitworth or Sir W. 
Armstrong for a cannon when there are men in the Queen’s service 
who have seen a thousand times as many guns fired in actual 
warfare as they have ever done. The whole commercial system 
of division of labour, under which, as a rule, no man makes or 
mends the instruments with which he works, must be a mistake, 
and private builders of clipper a must be very stupid for not 
always putting a sailor at the head of their establishments. 
It is idle to insist on the distinction between ships of 
war, which require special knowledge of guns and fighting 
matters, and merchant ships, which only ask for a due acquaint- 
ance with sailing properties; for Lord Palmerston’s principle 
would exclude landsmen al her, and set a merchant 
captain to rule a private yard, just as a naval captain is sup- 
posed to be required to direct a Government dockyard. Ceteris 
paribus, no doubt, a knowledge of the use of a ship, whether in 
or war, would be rather an advantage than otherwise to a 
ship-builder ; but it does not often happen that a man whose life 
has been devoted to experience at sea.has had time also to acquire 
the manufacturing knowledge which is of still greater importance 
in the construction of ships. It is very conceivable that a good 
sailor, thoroughly ignorant at first of all ship-building knowledge, 
may after a few years become a very efficient superintendent ; but 
such cases must be rare, because few men ever learn any kind of 
business well unless they take it up in early life; and even when 
the Admiralty is fortunate enough to light upon an administrative 
roughly up to his work he is sent to the right about, to make 
room for somebody else who may not be a genius at all. 

It is always, of course, possible to meet complaints of this kind 
by the allegation that everything works well, and everybody is 
competent ; but those who took the trouble to read Mr. Seely’s 
figures will be tempted to ask why it is that competent men are 
so unlucky when tried by the test of results. If work costs four 
times as much at Portsmouth as it does at Chatham, or vice versd, 
aman must have the courage of half a dozen admirals at least 
to say that the superintendence is as good in one yard as in the 
other, and absolutely perfect in both. Yet this is the kind of case 
which Mr. Seely not only states, but proves, with reference to one 
branch after another of d work. A feeble attempt was 
made to hint that the returns which gave these awkward results 
were not to be trusted, but it was impossible to dwell much on, 
this defence so soon after a debate in which the perfection of the 
Admiralty accounts was insisted on. As a rule, dockyard ac- 
counts always are perfect when any one complains of them, and 
only become worthless when as a test of dockyard per- 
formances. 


No one can doubt that much better work might be secured 
we without looking — the limits of the = if the 

ard of Admiralty would only introduce the practice of choosing 
dockyard officers for what they are likely to bi in the dockyard, 
and not exclusively for what they may have done at sea. A still 
more valuable reform would be to keep good men, when they 
have found them, in the places where they have proved themselves 
efficient. To place a manufacturing yard under the direction of 
officials who need not know anything about manufacturing, and 
to dismiss them as soon as they have begun to learn the’r trade, 
is not an economical system either in public or private business, 
It is the system practised by the Admiralty, and very justly con- 
demned by Mr. Seely and his supporters in the House. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Ts plan, or rather the proposition, brought forward on Monday 
night by Mr. W. Cowper, with reference to the National 


we scarcely anything is gained, because just when he becomes | 
tho 
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t, and if twice this 
price had to be paid for the destruction of the barracks aud 
washhouses, in addition to the demolition of the workho 
we should cheerfully pay it. Had Mr. Cowper confined himself 
to asking for this 20,000/. by way of instalment for buying the 
new land, or, better still, had he bp an Act for the 
compulsory acquisition of it, not a word could be said on the sub- 
ject. The site is cheap, if 20,000/. is its price; and the object, 
that of providing accommodation for the national pictures, is so 
good, and has been so repeatedly approved, that the matter ought 
to have stopped there. JBut Mr. Cowper could not let well alone. 
The inveterate habit of jobbing was too stro: Parliament must 
be committed by a sidewind to something which was not before it. 
The scheme which was in Mr. Cowper’s private mind, and which 
he let out by hints and instalments, was some day or other to be 
presented to Parliament as the implied and enforced reason for 
passing the vote, because it was his reason for proposing it. This 
is just the South Kensington scheme over again. Parliament agreed 
to buy the site of the Exhibition Building of 1862, and agreed to 
nothing else. And then, in a year or two, Parliament was told 
that it bought this land for the reception of the Natural History 
' Collection of the British Museum, because this was the secret, or 
| half-avowed, purpose for which Government recommended the 
_ purchase. So we shall some day be told that the vote of Monday 
| night pledged Parliament to Mr. og oaks lans for what he 
| vaguely calls the reconstruction of the National Gallery. 
t was only when severely pressed that Mr. Cowper allowed 
| his notions of reconstruction to take a tangible shape. They. 
are alarming enough. It would be “a clumsy thing to pu 
| down the present gallery entirely. In the hands of a skil- 
| ful architect, the a, which now occupies the place of 
| Wilkins’ central hall and staircase, and the other — 
' would be of the greatest use in constructing a new building. A 
| good architect would leave great part of the present building 
standing, but would transform it by additions into all that was 


| desired. There would be a new fagade, and a new building 
| would be attached to the old building, which would be so 
altered and reconstructed that you would not know it again.” 
_ Now, as far as we understand this plan—for it is a plan—of the 
future National Gallery, it means two things; first, that the point 
of departure of the new structure, its genetic nisus, to use fine talk, 
| is the present so-called gallery which was substituted for Wilkins 
| central hall; and next, that Mr. Pennethorne is to be the architect 
| of the new National Gallery. We are told that on a former occa- 
_ sion we did injustice to Captain Fowke, by stating that he was the 
' author of what Mr. Cowper considers the greatest triumph of modern 
| art—the destruction of the original entrance hall. It was not 
| Gaptain Fowke, but Mr. Pennethorne, so we are assured, to whom 
| this specimen of “reconstruction” is to be attributed. We 
_ regret our mistake, because, though Captain Fowke is not an 
Ictinus, we know of no such architectural sin committed by him 
_ as the destruction of the only artistic feature in Wilkins’ design, 
and the erection of the present wretched little rooms which Mr, 
Cowper's complaisance calls a gallery; while we certainly did 
Mr. Pennethorne an injustice by withholding from him the 
additional credit which this Charing Cross triumph reflects 
/on the author of the Record Office, and Christ Church, 
| St. Pancras. When, therefore, it is announced that, what- 
_ ever else is destroyed, still, amid the wreck of falling porticoes 
' and dismantled domes, Mr. Pennethorne’s “only good gallery 
| in the present building” is to be preserved—and when we are 
| referred to the “skilful architect who is to alter and reconstruct 
| the present building so that a would not know it again ’’—we 
| all know the coming man. There can be but one builder in the 
whole world—for the word “architect” has no place in such a 
scheme—who would ever think of remodelling, and reconstructing, 
| and adding to the present National Gallery, so that it should be 
_in harmony with Mr. Pennethorne’s new gallery; and that one 
is Mr. Pennethorne himself. Mr. Tite tersely, and not too 
strongly, expressed the general opinion of the profession, when 
he observed that “it was quite idle to think of ting 
_ the present building to the  puponse of a National Gallery. 
Lord Elcho represented the educated taste of competent critics 
when he denounced Mr. Cowper's scheme as the “ continuance of 


Gallery, sounds very fair and moderate; but, unfortunately, our | a system of jobbing and patchwork.” Mr, Locke indignantly ex- 
experience of the Government management of new public buildings pressed what is the general opinion of those who are neither 
leads us to be suspicious, or, it may be, censorious. A burnt child architects nor critics, that “if anything is to be done with the 
dreads the fire; and the recollection of what is going on at South National Gallery it ought to be pulled down altogether.” “A 
Kensington, and what was done about the Foreign Office, compels | new Gallery ‘in harmony’ with the old one would be a dead 
us to distrust the smoothest professions of the Board of Works. A failure” ; “not one stone should remain on another,” as Sir George 
little shabby vote of 26,0008 was taken for the purchase of a site Bowyer added. ‘That “the new Gallery should be built de novo, 
in the rear of the present Gallery, now occupied by the St. Martin’s and that nothing should be taken from the present structure,’ 
workhouse, the St. Martin’s parish offices, and Tenison’s school. is Mr. Gregory’s judgment; and he is no mean authority. Sir 
This site is said to occupy an acre, and if such a block of John Pakington “was anxious that there should beneither harmon: 

land can be obtained for 20,000/., there is no question that nor resemblance between the present National Gallery 

the purchase is a cheap one. But the acquisition of this the proposed new building”; and Mr. Henley, in his homely 


site means the purchase of another site for the schools and work- | language, clinched the whole matter when he told Mr. Cowper 
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that “he was hardly fair in using language which seemed to 
commit the House to some sort of scheme of transmogrification 
which he might have in his head.” Not one single voice—not 
even the whispered assent of the lowest Treasury hack, still less 
the damaging assistance of Mr. Gladstone—was tendered to Mr. 
Cowper. Alone he stood with his recasting of the present Gal- 
lery. Nevertheless, should the next Parliament be sufficiently 
fortunate to be met by the present Government and the present 
First Commissioner, we shall have the transmogrification, and 
another success of Mr. Pennethorne will be presented to us in the 
form of a Wilkins mapneeee and we shall be told that the vote 
of 1865 sanctioned all this by anticipation. 

it is well, therefore, that, in common with the whole world, 
artistic and economical, represented equally by every political 
section, we should protest also by anticipation against this 
threatened combination of Mr. Cowper and Mr. Pennethorne. 
Better by far be as we are than submit to this last and crowning 
insult and wrong to art. Let us only be just. Pennethorne is 
not the man to “recast” Wilkins. Wilkins was an educated 
artist and a scholar. He did what no artist ought to do—sub- 
mitted his better judgment to the caprice and ignorance of the 
Government of his day; but still the Gallery which he built, 
though not a first-rate building, was a fair building, and especially 
fair considering that it was constructed in order to use up a few 
old columns, and in subordination to the overpraised portico of 
St. Martin’s; and the central hall, though small, was really good. 
But it is eviscerated, truncated, and hideously enlarged—thanks 
to Mr. Pennethorne’s past improvement. And of what is left 
Mr. Cowper proposes to destroy all that is good, and to take its 
present internal arrangement, already spoiled, as his motif and 


. starting-point. This is what we object to, and we object to it 


both on artistic grounds and on economical grounds. The 
pretence is that we can get a new Picture Gallery by 
degrees. Add a shed this year and run up a story next year; 
patch a flank on this side and a lean-to on that; pull out the 
front, thrust further the back; adapt the columns to some other 
position, get in a girder or two, and get out a neat fagade ; 
and shift the pictures as you go on. Extend, enlarge, stretch, 
but always “in harmony with the only good gallery in the 
building,” and “you would not know it again.” Nor are we 
anxious for the acquaintance. We doubt whether Sir John 
Cutler found his celebrated stockings, on which the great case of 
pornenal identity was raised, either a seemly or cheap pair of hose. 

ut what Mr. Cowper proposes is akin to what Sir John Cutler 
would have done a. contrived to get his famous stockings 
darned and grafted, and footed, and lengthened, and widened 
while they were on his legs. Mr. Ayrton, with very commendable 
sense—and good sense always implies good taste—indicated what 
ought to be done. Buy your land, erect a new quadrangle, 
all except the front, and when this is done —that is, when 
you have got a place for your pictures—pull down the present 
Gallery ; ows it down stick and stone, extirpate it root and 
branch. This involves, of course, a new plan, a complete plan, an 
artistic whole. It also involves—and nothing less than this will 
satisfy the public—the substance of Lord Elcho’s proposed resolu- 
tion that “any money which may be required should be voted on 
the understanding that the plans for the new National Gallery 
shall be obtained by competition or otherwise, and laid before 
Parliament.” 


MR. BERNAL OSBORNE AND HIS PARTY. 


> is a fearful thing for a Liberal member to fall into the hands 
of an outraged Treasury whip. Disinterested patriotism is a 
no more availing excuse for political insubordination in the eyes of 
the whip than .a disinterested love of truth was an apology for 
heresy in the eyes of an inquisitor. We have just missed an 
imposing auto-da-fé. A grand and striking example of the fright- 
ful fate which every Liberal heresiarch had to —e was being 
carefully prepared in the borough of Liskeard. e yellow shirt 
was ready, and Mr. Brand had kindled the retributive flame. But 
with signal audacity the victim has contrived to make. his escape. 
Mr. Bernal Osborne declines to be a hero in the t Palmer- 
stonian Act of Faith. He has fled in a state of hardened impeni- 
tence, pouring forth contempt and reviling on the heads of his 
rsecutors. The familiars of that veritable Holy Office, the 
Lreasury, hold up their hands in pious horror, and stop their ears 
inst the ravings of the worst of political blasphemers. A 
yhig who declines to believe in the impeccability of Lord 
Palmerston is to other Whigs what an Atheist is to a curate. 
He is guilty of the greatest and most unpardonable of sins. Such 
a being should not be suffered to exist. He poisons the Par- 
liamentary atmosphere, and spreads a deadly and vote-destroy- 
ing heresy among the ranks of the faithful. A Tory knows 
no better, and may be converted. But in a born and bred 
Whig, apostasy, or even timid doubts, can only be dealt with 
by the Enife, the cord, or the stake. A Whig member who 


declines to be “the blind follower of a particular Minister,” | 
when that Minister is the heaven-born Palmerston, is so clearly | 


and secmaly gre over to a reprobate mind that mercy would be , 


a sheer mistake. He must be cut off from the congregation, and 
solemnly cursed with bell, book, and candle. 

There is perhaps something a little startling in this introduction 
of the old inquisitional course of procedure into the hitherto mild 


- tactics of Downing Street. Whips have heretofore been lenient, 


and left much room for repentance, Political heterodoxy or 


insubordination is deeply trying, we know. A man who 
inst the Government on so important a question as Me Dae 
raeli’s Danish motion, and, still worse, did not vote with them in 
this matter of life and death, has sinned almost beyond forgive- 
ness. Such members are as pricks in the eyes and thorns in the 
side of Mr. Brand, and vex him in the pleasant land wherein he 
dwells. Still it is possible to inflict a weightier injury than not 
voting with a Government. Mr. Osborne might have voted 
them. Perverse and disagreeable friends are, on the 
whole — in politics at all events—to be preferred to down- 
right enemies. The late member for Liskeard is not the 
pleasantest of supporters, but he would certainly make the un- 
pleasantest of opponents. The jest which he has just perpetrated 
at the expense of Sir Arthur Buller is in itself a splendid 
testimony at once to his ingenuity and his unrivalled coolness. 
Of course it is very unchristian and very unpatriotic in Mr. 
Osborne to inflict the turmoil and expense of two elections on Sir 
Arthur Buller and the constituencies of Devonport and Liskeard. 
At least so it is maintained by those dreadfully scrupulous and 
indescribable people who insist on investing even the meanest 
functions of life with a sacred and lofty moral purpose. The mo- 
ment Mr. Osborne discovered that his party meant to oust him 
for his insubordinate conduct, he ought to have resigned himself to 
his fate with Christian meekness. tle should have placed all his 
interest at the disposal of his intended successor, and perhaps 
might have found time to say a word for him on the hustings 
when the day of nomination arrived. Unhappily these delightful 
— do not prevail very extensively in English electioneering. 
f a man is spitefully entreated by his party, he is tempted, in 
the present fallen condition of our poor human nature, to entreat 
his party spitefully in return. 

o snub a constituency and defy the ase are actions from 
which every pious Whig would anxiously recoil, and some of the 
small fry no doubt look upon Mr, Osborne with the same sentiment 
with which the craven ministers of Zeus in the old tragedy looked 
upon the defiant Prometheus. Well-meaning persons are doubtless 

ready at work to bring about some understanding between the 
offended divinities of the Cambridge House Olympus and this 
greatly daring moftal. The Liskeard Prometheus determined to 
convey to men an example of political virtue and independence. 
lis ears were deaf to the “ moh of the Treasury whip.” Nothing 
would induce him to be the “thick and thin adherent of any 
Government.” He absolutely refused to be a “ devoted follower 
of Lord Palmerston,” and scorned the ignoble part of “ Treasury 
dependent or provincial delegate.” The constant votaries of the 
geet Jove of the Treasury, foremost among whom is the _ 

ove of the Press, protest that this is only a pretence. Li 
Hudibras they cry, ‘ Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate.” Political 
independence is, so they say, only a fine synonym for private spleen, 
It is wonderful, they hint, how exclusion from oflice sharpens a 
man’s insight into the defects of official policy. He can then only 
see the copper side of the shield which, if he had been on the 
Downing Street side, he would have sworn was all of fine 
gold. These easy and courteous insinuations are very effective 
in their own way. People are so ready to believe that all 
criticism of favourite statesmen or authors or preachers 
must necessarily spring from some sinister motive, that to 
ascribe such motives successfully is the easiest thing in the 
world. Once deify a politician or a writer, and anybody who 
presumes to find a flaw in anything that the glorified being does 
or says is at once overwhelmed beneath charges of envy or 
corruption or reckless cynicism—it does not matter much web, 
only the worse the charge the better its chances of success, Why 
not imitate the moderation and sagacity of one of Sir Robert Peel’s 
“ whips,” who, when a member of the party voted on one occasion 
as seemed right in his own eyes rather than in those of his usual 
leader, compassionately explained so incomprehensible a back- 
sliding by hinting that there had been insanity in the family of 
the man’s mother? Why not always attribute any exercise of his 
own judgment or any obedience to his own conscience in a member 
of Parliament to tezaporary mental aberration? There can be no 
harm in taxing every Liberal who refuses to bow abjectly at the 
shrine of the great Palmerstonian idol with imbecility. It is rather 
too bad to insist that all stiflneckedness on this point springs from 
an a spitefulness, or even from something lower 
and meaner still. The wife of a rural clergyman may be pardoned if 
she keeps a more than usually watchful eye upon the spoons on the 
table, and the great-coats and umbrellas in the hall, in the presence 
of a theologian who doubts whether Moses wrote Deuteronomy, 
or does not firmly believe in the eternity of future punishment. 
In theology, we are familiar with this truly logical inference of 
moral depravity from speculative heterodoxy. But in politics, it has 
scarcely as yet e usual to suspect every Liberal who does not 
on all occasions join in the universal husannahs to Palmerston 
Optimus Maximus of being a disappointed place-hunter. 


A aS the Treasury can perhaps scarcely be e to 
see the usefulness of able independent members. From his point 
_ of view they must ever remain the most mortifying and inscrutable 
_ of political phenomena. But to the outside observer, the existence 
of such men in Parliament—provided, of course, they are not so 
numerous as to lead to a thorough disorganization of party discipline 
—appears a highly satisfactory and convenient thing. Following 
_ their party in the main, they are still capable of acting on an inde- 
| pendent judgment of their own when it takes them away from 
their party. There are very few members of this sort in the 
, Sent Ip ie commton to talle of men like Me. Forster or Mn, 
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Potter as independent members, but such talk involves a plainly 
erroneous view. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Potter and Mr. Forster 
are as much party men as Sir George Grey. They follow Mr. 
Bright as faithfully as Sir George Grey follows Lord Palmerston. 
They belong to a small and an extreme party, but still it is a party, 
and has a sort of p a em and discipline. They are not 
like Mr. Horsman or Mr. , or even Mr. Roebuck—men who 
ordinarily obey a leader with tolerable fidelity, but at the same time 
are quite ready to disobey him, and even actually to thwart and op- 
pose him, on an emergency. Mr. Bernal Osborne is scarcely a man 
of the calibre of any of these three, but still he has a power of 
Pi uant, occasionally even trenchant, criticism which is uncommonly 
ing, and does service. The House always listens to him, 
and everybody who ever reads debates at all takes care to read 
his speeches. Mr. Osborne is not remarkable for timidity or bash- 
fulness, and the bold things which he does not restrain himself 
from saying are obviously more a to the Ministry, 
but more weighty with the public, than if they came from 
the opposite side of the House. The “whips” may dislike men 
of this stamp, and political Puritans may think a joke at the ex- 
of two bodies of British electors frivolous or downright 
wicked. oes nobody can be violently enthusiastic on his 
behalf, still people who are neither whips nor Puritans would be 
to miss Mr. Osborne in the new Parliament. At all events 
it would be hard to keep him out simply because he has a trick of 
returning evil for evil. 


THE TIMES ON THE RUSSIAN DEFEAT. 


- AST week we were amused with a very wonderful tale. It 
was reported from Tiflis that a Russian army of from 40,000 
to §0,000 infantry, with cavalry and artillery in proportion, had 
been defeated by the people of Kokan, and forced back in hasty 
flight ; when, we were not told, nor were the circumstances clearly 
stated. The story was demonstrably untrue. Whatever actual 
fact, if any, had been its origin, things could not have happened as 
described. As has been pointed out, the fortress of Ak-medjid, or 
Akmetschet, which the Russians were said to have captured before 
their defeat, has been a Russian fortress for a dozen years; and the 
fort of Tchimkett, or Tchemkest, which they, it was said, failed to 
take, and near which their alleged defeat took place, has actually- 
been theirs for nine months. Its capture was described in our 
columns on the 10th of December last. The writer of the narra- 
tive further erred so widely as to place Akmetschet near the 
mouth of the Syr-Daria, while it is really about 400 miles up 
the river. When to these circumstances was added that Tiflis, 
the place from which the news came, was not at all likely to 
t such a piece of news before us, much less about three weeks 
re us (for the date of the report is May 17), it became impos- 
sible to believe a story which in itself was improbable enough. 
The defeat of a large Russian army, even by 150,000 Asiatics, 
would have been a most astonishing event. Such being the 
of the case, the surprising thing is that the story should have 
current as it did among our daily newspapers, with one or 
two honourable exceptions. The “leadingjournal ” especially was 
—_ and in a leading article, two days after the report was 
published, swallowed the canard with a thorough-going abandon 
to which it would be a pity not to do justice. To add to the 
thoroughness of the blunder, it was committed not without warning. 
Some of its better-informed contemporaries had pointed out the 
more obvious errors of the tale, and the unlikelihood of our first 
hearing such news from Tiflis. It was even shown that the story 
was suspiciously like the exaggerated reports circulated in Central 
Asia of a check actually sustained last year by a Russian army in 
the first attempt, which failed, to capture Tchemkest. A corre- 
spondent in the columns of the Times itself, under the signature of 
Pres owt had added his word of warning, expressing 9 
surprise that the news of so important an event had. taken 
three weeks to come from Tiflis, a place with which we have telegra- 
phic communication. But all was in vain. The leading journal, 
without the smallest hesitation, boldly served up to its readers 
the marvellous tale, freshly cooked, and not without garnishing of 
its own. 

The blunders it imports into the story are by far the most remark- 
able part of the business. There is a consistent system of 
error. In the — sentences we are told that the Asiatic 
dominions of Russia lie 
as Central Asia, and that the isolated Sea of Aral lies almost in 
the centre of the district. Admitting the truth of the latter 
statement, the Asiatic dominions of Russia, instead of lying to 
the north, would include, as they do, a portion of the 
district. They embrace the northern shores of the Sea of Aral, 
and the whole country east and west of the northern section 
of that lake. The only explanation of the blunder is that the 
writer of the article must have been looking at a twenty- 
five years old at least. The mistake is logically followed up, 
for he goes on to treat of the defeat as occurring to a Russian 
army far advanced from its base into the heart of the country, 
and not in the vicinity of a securely held frontier. With 
the help of a vigorous imagination, he has formed a theory 
of the campaign which vastly improves on the bald report 
Mr. Reuter furnished. The mountaineers of the east, it seems, 
were bad neighbours to the pastoral population of the west 
and north; the Turcomans and Tartars who live in the hills 
may have rendered life intolerable to the miserable herdsmen 
who traded with the neighbouring Russians and implored their 


to the north of the district designated | 


aid; the geographical aspect of the country accounted for a Russian 
army being encamped in the plains with the goodwill of — 
of the inhabitants; on the flat shores of the Aral e the 
Russians found nothing but friends; their real work, supposing 
they had ulterior designs, would commence when their 
began to seale the mountain ; and the Russian general 
wanted to seize an important city on the Syr-Daria—Taschkend— 
whence he could hold in check the mountain tribes. Such are 
some of the statements which imply that the writer con- 
ceived of the defeat as occurring in a campaign waged by the 
Russians to protect the shepherds of the plains in the west and 
north from the mountain tribes of robbers in the east, and in 
which the Russian army advanced from the Sea of Aral as a base 
eastward into the mountains. A very pretty theory, no doubt, 
and withal amusing to those who lmow something of the facts. 
A Russian army, so far now from needing to march from the Sea 
of Aral up the valley of the Syr-Daria, has a secure base at 
Akmetschet, 400 miles eastward, or at Turkestan and Tchemkest, 
the eaptures of last year, still further to the east. Again, 
the mountains —to scale which, it is said, would be the first 
difficulty—are already in Russian possession, secured by numerous 
forts, which the submissive mountain tribes have learnt to respect. 
Mountains and plains north of the Syr-Daria are alike Russian, 
with the exception of a small corner of Kokan, and the Russians 
indeed hold a portion of the mountains south of the sources of 
that river. As for protecting the herdsmen of the plains from the 
robber mountaineers, against whom the herdsmen implored 
Russian aid, it is a pleasant fiction to contrast with the grim 
reality. The inhabitants of the plains through which Russia has 
advanced were of exactly the same race and habits as their su 
posed oppressors of the mountains, and, in particular, were pie 
pertinacious robbers. Robbers or not, never was the saijegetien 
of savage tribes effected with more ruthless violence than Russia 
displayed in encamping her armies in the plains among people who 
are supposed to have sought her aid, but who really resisted her 
to the utmost. Mountain and plain shared the same fate, and 
about the same time. The writer only gives an air of greater 
finish to his blunder by naming the Turcomans “ of the north” 
among the plunderers against whom the Russian force advanced 
into Kokan. There may be some stray Turcomans so far north, 
but their homes, or pre Mn the countries they infest, are Khiva, 
Bokhara, and the dominions of Persia on the Caspian, far to the south, 
Logically carrying out his conception of the campaign, the writer 
is careful to note that Taschkend, the point aimed at by the 
Russians, is sufficiently near the hills to afford healthy quarters 
for an army—as if Russia had not hills enough there y He 
seems to have been remembering our Indian experiences, but those 
experiences unfortunately do not at all apply to the dry, healthy, 
desert region of Central Asia. We next learn that at a distance 
twenty-one days’ march from the lake the city of Tchimkat 
chemkest) was found to be fortified and prepared for resistance. 
f this were true, no more astonishing march is recorded in history. 
Sherman’s rate of marching through Georgia, with one of the best 
marching armies the world has seen, is thought to have been 
highly creditable, yet he advanced at the rate of little more than 
ten miles a day. But Tchemkest is nearly six hundred miles from 
the Sea of Aral, so that it appears the Russian army of more than 
50,000 men—infantry, ca’ , and artillery—marched at the rate 
of about thirty miles a day for twenty-one days in succession! The 
marvel of such an exploit should have been brought out in more 
distinct relief. It is all the more marvellous when we remember 
a previous article in the Times on the same subject, in which it 
was laid down as one of the defects of a Russian army that it could 
not march well. Whence the sudden recovery of the present year, 
and an ability to march at a rate hitherto unknown? Perhaps 
the Russian army was composed of the same sort of military 
bodies as the “ flying battalions ” which the Times introduced in 
its records of the American war. More marvels follow. This 
remarkable army was defeated by imaginary mountaineers—“ Tur- 
comans of the north” and others, assembled at Tchemkest to the 
number of 150,o0o—and was “ hurried back precipitantly upon the 
track of their six days’ onward march.” And the peril which 
remained, of a “fifteen days’ flight through swampy Rh ins before 
they could reach their first fortress on the ‘Aral Seat is further 
enhanced. In this highly romantic region armies are easily created. 
The Kokan army alone had inflicted the defeat, but two armies 
co-operate in the pursuit. Casting about for an explanation, we 
find that the Kokan army had been sustained by the moral sup- 
port of a further army, which was assembled in Bokhara, 
under the chief of that country; and this force, we conclude, as it 
is the only other spoken of, is one of the two victorious armies 
pressing the Russian rear. That is, an army which had been 
giving moral support in Bokhara is suddenly found to be giving 
material support in Kokan. How this came about we are not 
told. Ordinary armies, proceeding from the frontier of Bokhara, 
would find it at least a t weeks’ march to a point six days 
beyond Tchemkest, where the fleeing Russians are now supposed 
to be. But perhaps the Bokharian armies, being native to that 
land of genii and magic, are gifted with a supernatural power of 
marching, more wonderful even than the Russian. ‘The credit of 
these wonderful marches, it must be said, is exclusively due to the 
writer in the Times. Had he carefully looked at the report before 
him, he would have found that General Endokimoff is not said to 
have marched from the Sea of Aral to Tehemkest. The report 
says that “on the side of the Sea of Aral” the Russians took 
Almetsehet, and the narrative of the twenty-one days’ march ia 
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then introduced by the words “on the side of Turkestan,” evi- 
dently meaning the former province of Kokan, now Russian, which 
is not situated on the Sea of Aral. Nor did the Tiflis report re- 
present the Bokharian army as co-operating in the pursuit; it was 
only mentioned as an army of observation on the frontier in the 
neighbourhood of Samarcand. 


These are not the only blunders in the article. There are others 
quite independent of the main For instance, in the first 
paragraph, the writer, professing to give the divisions of the dis- 
trict of Central Asia, says:—“ Turkestan, Khojend, and Bokhara 
divide this district.” It is a flagrant “cross division.” The 
term “Turkestan” may be taken as an equivalent for the 
whole region, sinee at any rate it is a synonym for Inde- 
pendent, and a portion of Chinese, T ’ Kkhara, one of the 

er names mentioned, is a State in “Turkestan.” There is a 
small province, as we have seen, bearing the same name; but, un- 
fortunately for the writer, it is Russian, having been till last year 

t of Kokan; and he has previously told us that the Asiatic 
Khojend again, fer from being division like Bokhare, only 

ojend again, so far ing a division like is only 
the name of a large town in ‘Kokan All mention of Kokan, 
Khiva, and the States in the upper valley of the Amu-Daria is 
omitted in the enumeration, which is thus every way wrong. We 
need not, however, enlarge the catalogue of errors that make up this 
wonderful article, which the Times itself has rarel as a 
specimen of silliness and blundering. 


It would be a waste of time to criticize the view which so 
ignorant a writer takes of Russian progress in Central Asia ; 
but his opinion that no apprehensions aeed be entertained as to 
the security of our Indian frontier, and that, in the interests of 
civilization we should rather rejoice in the Russian advance, is 
held by some whose unfitness to judge has not at least been so 
glaringly exposed. The existence of such an opinion is good 
reason for inviting attention to what is really passing in Central 

ia. It is not the whole truth that the extension of the 
Russian Empire in that quarter is due to the compulsory 
annexation of adjacent robber tribes who could in no other way 
be from on the peaceful subjects 
of the Czar. Russia has courted a protectorate over distant 
tribes, which were afterwards astonished to find that the pro- 
tectorate meant in the first place their own subjugation. The 
campaign of last year, and the events of the present year, are 
not a bad illustration of this policy. Last year the pretext of 
Russia was the necessity of acquiring a frontier in a settled 
country, suited for colonization and for supplying her forts, and 
in which there was less likelihood of molestation from adjacent 
robbers than had previously been experienced. But we aesety 
find that, not content with the country included in the line of 
their advanced forts, the Russians reckon as their own the whole 
district of Kokan, called Turkestan, including its capital, Tasch- 
kend, which was wont to be the commercial centre of the whole 
Khanat of Kokan. Without any formal or actual occupation, so 
far as has yet been reported, they are quietly assuming a pro- 
tectorate to which they were never invited. Their claim is 
leading to very important complications. The Bokharians, 
so far from having lately been the allies of Kokan, as the 
Tiflis news stated, have, according to the Russian reports, 
defeated and routed the Kokanian army, and captured the town 
of Khojend in dangerous proximity to Taschen . The Russian 

eneral in command at Tchemkest (“ Tchernaieff” by the way, not 
‘Endokimoff”) has therefore sent an army of observation 
towards Taschkend, in order, as is remarked in Russian co n- 
dence from St. Petersburg, “to guarantee the southern frontier 
of our new province of Turkestan from the invasion of the 
Beckharians.” Thus, whether by design or by chance, the quarrel 
with Kokan is no sooner ended by conquest than Bokhara is in 
turn quarrelled with, in turn to be conquered and annexed. 
Bokhara conquered, there is not the shadow of a power worth 
zeckoning on between Russia and India. So near then, apparently, 
is the day when we may be forced to consider the arrangement of 
the north-western defences of India in accordance with the fact of 
our next neighbour being a strong European Power. That the 
prospect should stir up apprehension is not unnatural. Even if 
we were to go to war with Russia to-morrow, her ability 
to do mischief on that frontier would be an element 
in the game not to be lost sight of; the mere threat to 
invade or molest India would weaken us elsewhere, by forcing us 
to assemble a large army in the north-west. All this must happen 
whether Russia cherishes ulterior designs on India or is merely 
advancing southward because she cannot help it, “ involuntarily ” 
anuexing, on a mission of civilization which we should be glad to 
witness. But what if the aggressiveness of Russia is only slumber- 
ing—if it is the old dream of empire that drives her on towards 
India? These are questions more easily put than answered, but an 
immediate practical answer is demanded. The rate of advance is 
so rapid that we cannot safely leave the solution of the problem 
of protecting our frontier to a remote future; the problem will be 
formidable enough by the time, not very far distant, when Russia 
has a system of railways extending to the Sea of Aral. It does 
not seem so unreasonable an idea that our Government should take 
time by the forelock, endeavour to find out the truth about Russian 
progress, and devise a careful line of action in the prospect of an 
inevitable situation from which we are but a little way off. 
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THE ALEXANDRA PLATE. 


HE reception of Fille de ]’Air when her jockey weighed in 

after winning the Alexandra Plate on Friday week was by no 
means cordial. Indeed it almost looked as if the tion w 

rding to a French new: pet was taken at Epsom would not 
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fighters were engaged to 


teur’s se after . the 
of the English,” who, it seems, were such pilsewie bypormees 
as to pretend to be delighted at a triumph 
found themselves unable to interrupt without incurring 
greeable liability to get their heads punched. It is very unfortu- 
nate that the skill which our French competitors have shown both 
in breeding and managing racehorses should sometimes be called, 
rightly or wrongly, by another and less flattering name. The 
newspapers which reported the proceedings at Ascot were tolerably 
unanimous in pronouncing the performances of Fille de l’Air for 
the Cup on Thursday and the Alexandra Plate on Friday sus- 
picious. One cannot help feeling that what everybody says on such 
a matter is likely to have some truth in it, but at the same time 
it is fair to remark that nothing happened at Ascot different from 
what might have been reasonably anticipated beforehand. One of 
those writers whose hard fate compels them to predict with con- 
fidence the doubtful issue of conflicts on the Turf prepared his 
readers for the Ascot Meeting by informing them that General 
Peel would win the Cup, and Fille de 1’Air would win the Plate. 
It appears hardly n to resort to suggestions of unfair con- 
trivance in order to explain results which may be referred to 
natural causes. Two months ago, at Newmarket, General Peel 
and Fille de l’Air ran a severe race over two miles, in which the 
py ga ye ons only beaten by a head. This looked as 
if he had improved more than she had since last year, 
and there were good hopes that, at about the same weights and 
over half a mile more of ground, his improvement might become 
more conspicuous. It was not generally suspected that Ely had 
improved during the winter even more than General Peel, but Ely 
was exactly the sort of horse to do so. The race for the Cup shows, 
if the running were true, that two of the best horses in England 
are better than the French mare. Last season she would probabl 
have beaten both these horses at the same weights, and 
they can now beat her, their owners have something to 
be proud of, supposing they are able to persuade themselves 
that she did her In tracing Ely’s career last week it was 
not mentioned that he beat Fille de l’Air in the only race in 
which they met last year. As that race was run at Ascot within 
forty-eight hours after Fille de ]’Air ran at Paris, it was thought 
that she could hardly have been herself, and therefore it seemed 
unsafe to build much upon Ely’s Sang However, it is a fact 
that Ely won. It is now said that Fille de l’Air’s success on 
Friday is inconsistent with the notion that her failure was genuine 
on Thursday. It would, however, have been strange if Fille de 
l’Air had fallen off so very much since last year as not to be able 
to beat the horses which she met for the Alexandra Plate. By 
the ill-fortune which pursues Lord Glasgow, it was one of his 
horses, Strafford, that was beaten for this Plate by a head, after a 
magnificent struggle with the French mare. But the results of last 
ear’s running place a wide interval between this horse and General 
Peel. Strafford never won a race; and whereas General Peel beat 
Hippolyta for the Doncaster iy Hippolyta gave Strafford 12 lbs. 
and bien So far, therefore, as may be judged from 
Strafiord’s history, it is not astonishing that Fille de l'Air should 
have beaten him by a head, although he was taking an allowance 
of 7 lbs. as a “maiden” horse. The next horse in the race 
was Breeze, who finished three lengths behind Strafford; and 
this, upon last year’s running, was just where Breeze ought to 
be. 4 the Epsom Oaks, at even weights, Fille de l’Air beat 
Breeze without an effort by half a tongth. In the Newmarket 
Oaks she gave her 4 lbs. and beat her by three vas 
It surely is not miraculous that for the Alexandra Plate 
these two mares, carrying 10st.,should have been about three 
lengths apart. On the contrary, if one could venture to believe 
that there was a certainty among the uncertainties of the Turf, it 
would be that Fille de l’Air could beat Breeze whenever they 
might meet upon even terms. The fourth horse in the race was 
the favourite, Baragah, and it is with reference principally to him 
that Fille de l’Air’s performances have been pronounced suspicious. 
He ran a splendid race with Ely over more than two miles on the 
previous Tuesday, and was only beaten by a head; and it 
is therefore assumed that he is nearly as good as » and 
that as Fille de l’Air could beat the one she could have 
beaten the other if she had been “wanted.” But it is to be 
observed that was beaten, and beaten very badly, not 
only by Fille de l’Air, but by Strafford and Breeze ; and indeed he 
performed so indifferently, as compared with his race on Tuesday, 
that, if he were a French horse, people would be apt to call his 
ruuning “ suspicious.” As, however, he bel to an English 
sportsman of established character, it will be deemed enough to 
say that some horses are uncertain in their running, or that a race of 
two miles cannot be relied upon as a test of ability to run three 
miles. Putting aside all questionable antecedents, and looking only 
to the facts of these two races, it is difficult to discover any sutfticient 
ground for the imputation which has been cast upon the French 
stable. The expectation that Fille de l’Air would be beaten for 
the Cup was widely prevalent before that race, and it may be 


gathered from the newspapers of the day following it that the first 
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impression after the race was that she had been beaten on her 
merits. It was only after the race for the Plate that the notion 
began to prevail that she had not been “meant” for the Cup. 
upposing that the owner of a horse felt confident that 
he could win both these races, would it be worth his 
while to lay a plan to lose the first and win the second, 
instead of doing his best to win them both? Consider- 
_ing this question without re to its moral element, it is by no 
means certain that honesty might not be made to pay nearly as 
well as dishonesty. We should say, besides, that even persons 
who would put a strictly pecuniary value upon almost everything 
else would be likely to be sensible of the honour of winning the 
Ascot Cup. It is better to conduct these disagreeable discussions 
in general terms, but, to apply what has been said for one moment 
to an individual case, it can scarcely be doubted that the French 
nation would have been gratified to reckon the Gold Cup among 
its racing trophies, and that popularity as well as money is valuable 
to Count Lagrange. An English sporting writer went so far as 
_ to approve the coup d'état because the Duke of Morny became the 
purchaser of West Australian; and although Frenchmen in 
eral will scarcely rise to this point of enthusiasm for horse- 
flesh, it cannot be doubted that the Imperial system derives 
ge from the success which has attended the transplantation 
of English racing-stock to the soil of France. There will be 


other opportunities of trying Fille de l’Air against our best | 


horses, and when she has beaten General Peel and Ely at the 
Ascot weights and distance it will be quite time enough to 
begin saying that she did not try for the Cup. For the present, 
it is agreeable to believe that she is not quite invincible; 
but if people venture to back anything short of first-class form 

inst her they are very likely to carry away with them un- 
recollections of her name. It may be that she 
could have got nearer than she did in the Cup race, but, if it were 
plain that she could not win, it was prudent to spare her a final 
struggle which she would have felt next day. Suggestions exactly 
opposite have been offered to account for her defeat. The statement 
attributed to her jockey is, that “she could not live with her 
horses in the Cup.” This appears to mean that the pace was too 
fast for her. But we are told by other authorities that the pace 
was not fast enough, and that in this respect she was better suited 
in the race for the Plate. It is comfortable, among conflicting 
theories, to grasp an indisputable fact; and therefore we receive 
with pleasure the information that Thursday’s race, over two and 
a half miles, was run in 4 ms. 32 secs.; and Friday’s race, over 
three miles, in 5 ms. 58 secs. These figures certainly do not bear 
out the statement that the pace was faster when Fille de l’Air 
won than when she lost. On the whole, we incline to the com- 
monplace conclusion that Fille de l’Air lost the Ascot Cup 
because she.could not win it. 

The establishment of a valuable prize, to be run for over three 
miles by four-year-olds and older horses, at 10 st. and upwards, 
was demanded as a means of bringing back to the Turf that 
stoutness which is alleged to be deficient in modern racehorses. 
Considering the Alexandra Plate under its present rules a highly 
important feature of the Ascot programme, we may nevertheless 
venture to remark that it is not surprising to find that the same 
horses which might be expected to win over two miles at 
8 st. 10 lbs., also win over three miles at 10 st. Taking the weights 
and the pace together, it must be owned, however, that Fille 
de l’Air and Strafford performed magnificently. The horses which 
were behind those placed for the Alexandra Plate were of the 
same lind as those which got before them, only not quite so good. 
It may be doubted whether any other kind of racehorse exists 
anywhere except in the imagination of enthusiasts. 

e ought not to from the Ascot Meeting without noticing 
the rehabilitation of Breadalbane, who won the valuable Prince of 
Wales’ Stakes in such style as to show that he was not extrava- 

tly over-estimated by those who backed him for the Derby. 
The performance of Olmar, in a race on the Oaks day at Epsom, 
was so good as to place him at the top of the list of second-class 
horses. Breadalbane took at Ascot an allowance of 7 lbs. as a 
“ maiden,” but he beat Olmar very much further than could be 
attributed to this advantage. Indeed, he could not have won more 
easily, and people are beginning to hope that Breadalbane will at 
any rate prove good enough to make Gladiateur gallop in the 
St. Leger. 


BARON TRIQUETI’S “MARMOR HOMERICUM.” 


yg is a curious proof of that indifference to art which for more 
than two centuries appears to have progressively marked our 
countrymen, that yt md indoor decoration of houses or of 
public buildings should be now almost unknown among us. One 
would have said that a country where the damp and dulness of 
the climate, and the coal-smoke of our almost perpetual open fires, 

terrible obstacles to success in rendering external archi- 
tecture seemly, ought to be pre-eminently one in which the 
inhabitants would develop abundant forms of beautiful orna- 
ment for the interior. So far, however, from this, we find, 
curiously, that the most elaborate and lovely systems of internal 
decoration have been hitherto produced in Southern Spain under 
the Moors, in Southern Italy whilst occupied by its Hellenized 
population, and in Syria even to the present day; whilst 
no nation, at any rate no civilized nation, presents such a want 
of invention, so much money spent to eo little purpose, as 
the English. Enter a “first-class mansion”; the walls are 


a 


k. 

If by chance the owner or the fitter-up, hearing art and 
academies and taste talked of commonly as matters to which 
deference should be paid, wishes to show himself not behind his 
age, a few stereotyped tiles in the hall—manufactured with that 
mathematical faultlessness which always proves deadness in art, 
and awkwardly notched into their places, never made for the 
situation as taste demands—or a gorgeous ceiling covered with 
nosegays and ribbons by some Italian decorator, is the highest 
flight. Even in our churches and | buildings matters are 
hardly better. Here and there a fresco has been attempted, and in 
a few churches we see tiles used with some sense of art and appro- 
priateness, or incised patterns figured on the stonework. Beyond 
these spasmodic and tentative endeavours, all is a blank in deco- 
ration, so far as art is concerned. il-paint, from its glistening, 
smooth, dull uniformity of surface, and its general house-painter 
look, can never be redeemed from vulgarity, let it be done fresh every 
season. Paper, besides the difficulty of getting any that 
does not positively jar on the eye (a point on which Sir G. 
Wilkinson has some excellent remarks), presents the great inap- 
propriateness of being a non-architectural substance. There is a sort 
of discordance in pasting a vegetable film over a true building 
material; it always reminds us of the biblical hay and wood on a 
stone foundation. The old hangings of stuff or leather, and 
panelling, have almost disappeared. Meanwhile Moors and Syri 
and we doubt not Japauese and Chinese also, ignorant of “ Schools 
)of Art,” Royal Academies, “ideal,” “real,” and the rest of it, 
decorate their dwellings, if not always with work showing min 
or conformable to European rules of taste, yet with work which 
never fails in beauty of colour, and is often pleasant in regard to 
form. Above all, appropriateness of subject and material is 
never wanting. We wish to draw mene attention to this point ; 
appropriateness being the very first element essential to all 
decorative art, and precisely the one which is most often absent 
in the civilized countries of the West. Our vast number of 
materials is one reason which may stand in our way here; but a 
much more serious obstacle is found in that indifference to beauty 
in its simple forms which modern ways have developed in Europe, 
and the ready acquiescence in shams and pretences of all kinds 
which has hence followed. Everything that our art-decorators. 
turn out, if we except a few medieval attempts which can never 
naturalize themselves in nineteenth-century life, has to be ap- 
proached with suspicion and fear lest it should not be the thi 
it looks. Nay, we often see an ingenuity in employin om | 
materials in a false sense which must have been move laborious 
than using them as nature meant. Slate is coloured to look like 
marble; stone painted, we presume, to look more like stone; 
leather mocks wood; paper simulates plaster. The climax is 
reached when some ingenious official (Lord Llanover we believe 
it was) orders all the txterior stonework of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to be smeared and choked with heavy lead paint, or when 
the monolithic pedestal of Mr. Bell’s grim Guardsmen at Waterloo 
Place is blocked out with frightful lines, that it may look as if 
cheaply constructed with small pieces of granite! What a satire, 
when we think of it, do these two proceedings—and we could 
name a score of such off-hand—form on the esthetic development. 
of Englishmen ! 

This absence of appropriate architectural decoration for indoor 
places makes it a ground for satisfaction that so much atten- 
tion has been lately called to certain Italian attempts to supply 
the want which we regret. Salviati’s glass-mosaics are one of 
these, and we think the more promising. M. Triqueti’s work 
is substantially a reproduction of that intarsiatura in marble 
of which occasional examples are found abroad, and notably in 
the Cathedral of Siena. The plan there adopted was, at 
first, to let figures in white marble into a ground of gray, 
defining the internal details of the figure by incised lines tilled 
with black. This process was, we think, beyond all question the 
safest and most legitimate; it was exactly that of the Greek 
vases of the best time (where the groups are in red on a black 
ground), and could hardly be elaborated without risk to architectural 
propriety or pictorial eflect. The next stage, ascribed to an artist 
named Becestumi, was to let into the figures pieces of an inter- 
mediate tint, by way of representing the shadowed portions of the 
object; the chiaroscuro being further aided by a more liberal in- 
troduction of dark incised lines. The later vases present a kind of 
parallel to this in the white colour which it became usual, 
about 300 B.c., to lay on by way of increased effect. Baron 
Triqueti, so far as we can judge from the rather vague descrip- 
tion hung up in the mdon University corridor where 
bis “Marmor Homericum” now stands, and from inspection 
of the work, has carried the process of development to a 
further, but we think a lower, because a less severe, stage, by 
using red pigment in the flesh of those portions which he has 
executed atter Beccafumi’s fashion; and, in his central scene, by 
overlaying large portions of the marble with coloured cements. 


These are rather heavy in texture, wanting the transparency of 
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the crystallized limestone ; and although the description referred to 
speaks of the coloured in- or on-layings as having “ the same hard- 
ness, adherence, and durability as the marble itself,” yet certain 
— where the lines have disappeared during the process of 
ing the tablet raise a doubt on this point. It is always pre- 
mature to claim permanence for a new application. 
As we are looking at the “ Marmor” in the light of decorative 
capability rather than as a piece of art, we may be content with 
ding that the Baron’s designs, like all the others we have seen 
him, do not rise beyond the ornamental order. IJmitations of 
e antique, either from vases or from modern French reproduction, 
abound in his draperies and accessories. The kneeling Priam has been 
“ conveyed ” ly from Raffaelle through Mare Antonio; but the 
s themselves are poorly drawn in a second-hand sort of style, 
and although they show a considerable feeling for grace, yet the 
feeling has been very imperfectly realized. The central group, where 
Homer is reciting the woes of Andromache to a few youths and 
maids at ve Yeon in dramatic power. Homer is a declamato: 
old man, and the hearers; though the women decorously veil their 
grief and the men stand in quiet attention, exhibit no further cor- 


seem to listen from a'sense of propriety ; the girls are picturesquely 
overwhelmed ; it is more like the audience of a preacher in modern 
Italy than of a bard in Hellas. How different is Raffaelle’s treat- 
ment in his “Paul Preaching at Athens”! There is the same 
want of the same reliance on narrow Ionic folds, broken 
lines, and little bits of cleverly imitated’ ornament in the 
subsidiary scenes of the ‘‘ Marmor”; and some smaller attempts 
in bas-relief introduced at the corners of the tablet, by a certain 
flimsy sentimentalism and over finish of handling, are terri- 
bly near the manner of the Book of Beauty. There is some- 
thing tasteless also in the contrast which these reliefs make 
with the flat surfaces everywhere else employed ; the effect re- 
sembles the projecting portions which one sees in Byzantine 
church pictures. Even the archzeology, upon which so much stress 
has been laid, is not sound; the Delian temple being in a style 
(the Doric of Ictinus) at least two centuries later than the most 
convinced believers can place the date of Homer, This is like 
painting St. Bernard in a Flamboyant cathedral. But we should 
not have dwelt on these points had not M. Triqueti’s qualities 
as a designer in the grand style been unduly magnitied. A classical 
subject does not necessarily bring with it a classical style, as a 
comparison of M. Triqueti’s ornamental prettiness with the works 
of the great Flaxman, also preserved in the University, will easily 
demonstrate. 


Returning, however, to the point on which M. Triqueti more 
seriously claims our attention, we should be inclined to believe that 
his — process of mural ornament would be found much more 
aval for simple decoration than for properly pictorial work. 


We have compared the development of the Siennese intarsiatura 


to that of the antique vases, and the many colours and = enna 


devices for effect which are employed in the “ Marmor Homeri- 
eum ” bear a real analogy to the polychrome painting and inter- 
mixture of relieved ornament which distin the latest period 
of the Hellenic earthenware, known as that of the Basilicata. 
This has always been recognised as ornamental art, in contrast 
with the severe style which preceded it. The inference is, it should 
keep within its limits. Applying the same rule to M. Triqueti’s 
invention, it competes at once too overtly and too imperfectly with 
painting to allow it to be safely employed on the same class of 
subjects, whilst these qualities mark it out as eminently adapted 
for pleasing and really architectural decorations. In this direction 
it has a real value. ‘The green and brown cements, the pink lines 


for the flesh, blue and green for the draperies, bronzed imitation of | 


metal, &c.—all, in short, that makes the “ Marmor,” in our judg- 
ment, inadmissible as a 
promise for patterns, emblems, or framework for art proper. 
An ample field of high and much needed usefulness is 
open to it within this sphere. But it would be a fatal 
blunder to push the style beyond its natural capabilities. Ap- 
propriateness, as we observed above, is the first mark of 
ness in art. All violations of it are punished by a 
cuble calamity; the aim pursued is missed, and the beauty 
which might have been legitimately obtained is sacrificed. There 
is no stronger instance of this law than the results which have 
uniformly followed the frequent endeavour to stretch an orna- 
mental or decorative art into an intellectual or representative art. 
And should M. Triqueti be so ill counselled as to attempt this at 
Windsor, we do not see how he can escape adding one more to 
the many recent failures which have gone far to reduce St. 
George’s Chapel into a museum of tasteless and costly preten- 
tiousness, 


REVIEWS. 


icture—renders the process full of | 


on propitiating the natives; and so we make the —e of 
& new country in narratives of personal adventure. Then comes 
the inevitable hour when increased facilities of travel give over 
the country and its facts to the cruel mercies of the decently 
informed. Tourists journey comfortably through the land, and come 
home to gush with second-hand erudition. The characteristic of the 
distressing literature which hence results is that it ignores a living 
ly we live in an age which distinctly recognises pro- 
ption that the number of things which can be said with 
ecorum about any given ruin is finite. When “ have all been 
said, better times arise. The antiquities of the foreign country 
are left to scientific hands; its current realities assert a paramount 
claim to be recorded by general visitors. This division of labour 
is no doubt a happy consummation, but it. must not be pre- 
cipitated. It is idle to dream of baulking that instinct of the 
human mind which tends to reproduce its Moniay. For instance, 
the repudiation, in Zothen, of all desire to be instructive was 
acknowledged by a grateful public to be refreshing. But the 
protest was Sag wry Several indisputable things remained to be 
said about the East by tolerably well-read ladies and gentlemen ; 
many of which, in the twenty years since Mr. en visit, have 
been safely and prosperously said. As regards Syria, the period 
of grace for bookmaking tourists is perhaps eo a close. 
As the Nile, we venture to believe that it actually 
expired. Probably no person of well- ted mind would now 
think it decorous to print a description of Karnak or Aboo-Sem 
with the dates (from Sir G. Wilkinson) of Rameses II. an 
Thothmes III. Of course we must still expect diaries of the Nile 
ree from special points of view. We have seen a work, pro- 
ly rare, by a convalescent Yankee, in which a voyage to Wadee 

Halfeh is considered under an aspect exclusively devotional, and 
“illustrated,” as the title- says, “by upwards of 300 texts.” 
But, on the whole, the antiquities of Egypt are not likely to be much 
written about —“ until the researches of M. Mariette are given 
to the world. the meantime, visitors to t, if they wish to 
write, will find their appropriate subject in the daily life of a 
singularly interesting people. This is the subject chosen by Lad 
Dutf Gordon. The Letters from Egypt were written at intery 
between October, 1862, and April, 1865. In the winter of 1862-3, 
Lady Duff Gordon made the usual Nile voyage tothe Second Cataract, 
leaving Cairo in November and returning in March. The letters 
referring to this period form the first seventy pages of the book, and 
traverse the same ground as several narratives by clever tourists. 
But it is curious to contrast these letters with the account by the 
author of Zhe Crescent and the Cross, by Miss Martineau, or by 
Lady Strangford. Incidents of daily life of course interweave 
themselves more easily and naturally in letters than in a set nar- 
rative. Yet, after allowance has been made for difference of 
literary form, these letters show clearly that their writer from the 
very first recognised the people and their condition as the chief 
source of her interest in Egypt. 

Her first impressions at Alexandria are thus described :— 

There is none of the pleasant avenante manner and smiling look to which 
I grew familiar at the Cape; but the people are prodigiously handsome ; 
lads like John of Bologna’s Mercury, with divine legs, and young women so 
lovely in their dirt and scanty drapery ; and among the wee men I have 
seen simply the two handsomest men I ever beheld. Likewise the camels 
enchant me, and the date-palms. But, on the other hand, all is profoundly 
melancholy ; the people’s faces, the surface of the country, the dirt, the 
horrible wretchedness, the whacking of the little boys and girls who do all 
the work which Irish hodmen do with us. Such is my first impression of 
the land of Egypt. 


But so keen an observer as Lady Duff Gordon could not fail 
to be ly consoled for the “whacking of the little boys and 
_ girls” by remarking the serenity which corporal punishment in- 
stantly produces in the true believer :— 

The donkey bey posal because Omar proceeded to change the saddle, but 
Shakeen tranquillized him with a cuff sufficient to fell an ox; whereupon 
every one was happy and pleased at once—particularly the donkey boy, 
which seemed odd to me. 

No one who has not witnessed such scenes can fully realize the 
force of the Muslim adage that “ stick comes down from Allah.” 
“The stick” has not merely dropped on the soil of Islam once 
for all, as the golden shield dropped in the Roman forum. Rather 
it descends like a dew, a yavoc, gentle, refresh- 
ing, twice blesse By-the-by, Lady Duff Gordon is rather 
severe on the use of this y corrective by her countrymen. 
| “ What chokes me is to hear Englishmen talk of the stick being 
_ the only way to manage Arabs.” We should be to give a 
sensation of asphyxia to any human being, but we really do not see 
what Englishmen are todo. As Lady Duff Gordon herself very 
truly observes in another “the worry of depending on any 
one in the East is beyond belief.” Ordinary tourists have only a 
certain amount of time at their disposal, and surely it is natural 
that they should adopt a remedy for dawdling so thoroughly 
recognised by the custom of the country, and apparently so satis- 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S LETTERS FROM EGYPT.* 
HE literature of travel, as regards any particular country 
generally passes through three distinct phases. The first 
visitors are little more than the pioneers of unborn tourists. The 
elementary difficulty of getting along at all gives them enough to 
do. While as yet there is no beaten track, everything depends 


© ‘Letters from Egypt, 1863-65. By Lady Duff Gordon. London : 
Macmillan Co 1865... 


factory to every one con 
' If “the absence of all brightness and gaiety even from young 
and childish faces ” was painful at Alexandria, life at Cairo dawns 
| in the Letters as “a golden existence, all sunshine and poetry.” 
_ Omar, in whom Lady Duff Gordon found a devoted servant, 
_ attends his mistress to the bazaar, and “ eloquently depreciates 
the goods.” ; 

the batterie de cuisine, while Omar brandishes 
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The boy has a donkey, which I mount astride, 4 7 Arabe, while the boy | written a lively and unaffected account of what she really saw and 

earries all the copper things on his head. We are rather a grand procession, | gid in Egypt, and we beg to congratulate her on the rare feat of 

and enjoy the fury of the dragomans, and other leeches who hang on the havi rs ith « Shana : 

English, at such independent proceedings ; and Omar gets reviled for spoil- ing dispensed padding. 

ing the trade by being cook and dragoman and all in one. 
There is a great deal of freshness and reality in the account of DR. NEWMAN AND LIBERALISM.* 


the voyage to Wadee Halfeh and back. Lady Duff Gordon con- HE really interesting. of Dr. Newman’s Apologia lay in 
trived to see and do a good many things not often seen or done, T the relation which fe Miiselosed between the opinions i 
and there is @ curious abstinence from allusion to the river or | author and the liberalism which, as he says, is the “creed of the 


the temples. Of course the crew of the Zeenet-el-B bulk of the educated classes.” In the Apologia itself, Dr. Newman 
included types which every Nile traveller will recognise. We | said very little on the subject of liberalism. He did not even 
have Ahmad, the facetious, popular man, wally in re- | explain what he meant by the liberalism which he ascribed to 


uisition, so that “‘Ya Ahmad’ resounds all day”; Osman, a certain part of the University in his time, but said in general 
the silent man who does the work, and looks “neat and re- | that the school to which he referred re ted the anti- 
spectable,” as Lady Dutt Gordon’s maid said, in his two garments; | dogmatic principle. In a second and ensed edition of his 
old Zankalonee, the raconteur by the nightfire; Abd-er-Rasool, the work, which has just appeared under the title of History 
man who has been voted amphibious, and has to go into the water my Reliyious Opinions, Dr. Newman has done something tow. 
at uncomfortable times ; the amiable shereef who does not presume | supplying this want. He has appended to his book s note, en- 
on his green turban; and Alee Asleemee, “ the most dé of | titled «' Liberalism,” which is a remarkable composition, tho 
the crew, but a charming .” At Bibeh, a village between | jt is rather historical than controversial. It throws more li 
Benee Suweyf and Minieh, Lady Duff Gordon saw a Coptic | on its author's position with respect to that a pe avowedly or 
church which contains the tomb of a Muslim saint. The ae not, is by his own admission the creed of the bulk of the educated 
relations between Muslims and Copts are friendly enough, but | classes, ‘than any other part of his writings. The whole subject 
truly “ it is not often that a dead saint contrives to be equally | is one of the deepest interest. No one doubts that Dr. Newman 
agreeable to Christians and Muslims.” It is worth remarking, by | is a man of great ability of a certain kind. He has received an 
the way, that the favourable opinion of the Copts to which Lady | elaborate education, ak has devoted every energy of his mind 
Duff Gordon inclined in 1863 underwent change on further | to the investigation of moral and religious questions, How does 
acquaintance. At page 46 we read—“I found that their (the | it happen that he arrives at conclusions fundamentally different 
Copts’) seeming disinclination to let one attend their religious | from those of the bulk of his equals? How does it happen that 
services arose from an idea that we English would not recognise | he emphatically condemns all the principles on which educated 
them as Christians.” But at page 234 we learn that “ they Englishmen in general are in the habit of acting with unhesi- 
scorn all heretics (#.e. all Christians but themselves and the | tating confidence? With all his frankness, Dr. Newman has 
Abyssinians) more than they do the Muslims, and dislike them | not enabled his readers or critics to answer questions. He 
more.” Bishops always ‘ catch it,’ as schoolboys say,” is Lady | has been before the world for many years, and always in the 
Dutt Gordon’s comment on a Muslim on. t probably few | character of a teacher and preacher. The one object to which he 
bishops ever “caught” it more signally than a certain Coptic | hus devoted the labours of a lifetime has been the formation of his 
prelate “catehes” it in the Letters from Egypt. We refer the | religious creed. He has exercised an influence more powerful 
curious reader to pp. 257, 259,319. At the First Cataract, Lady | over the thoughts of his generation on such subjects than 
Dutf Gordon dined with a party of Ethiopian slave merchants:— | almost any other living man. He is by “spon | 
ot quite intimate over our leather cup of sherbet (brown sugar and | people as an incarnation of what is called “remorseless logic ;” 
oaare and the handsome jet black men, with features as beautiful 20 those yet, after careful and prolonged study of all his principal har <4 
of the young Bacchus, described the distant lands in a way that would have | we find it impossible to understand what is the foundation of hi 
charmed Herodotus. and apoyo on which he 
‘ Second Cataract writes what appears obvious and wholesome to the great majori 
10 Be of is countrymen whose training has been at to 
3 is own. Dr. Newman’s system is like a town fortified in the 
much looked up to in his place—Kalabsheh—inasmuch as he bad killed | fended at the weak ones. His sermons, his treatises, his autobio- 
several intrusive tax-gatherers and recruiting officers. He was very gentle- | grapby, give endless reasons, of various degrees of ingenuity, why 
manlike and kind, and carried me up a place so steep that I could not have | a man thoroughly determined not to give up particular opinions 
reached it without his assistance. under any adopt opinions 
Among other incidents on the down voyage, the Zeenet-el- | Which either are, or can be represented as being, complementary to 
Rides en hailed by a renowned Fakeer, who received the “Sit | those with which he sets out; but from first to last he never, so 
Inkeleezeeyeh” with marked distinction. This “ tremendous” | ft 88 we know, gives any clear account of the reasons why he 
: sos should hold with this desperate tenacity to the opinions which 
paint, as be ia justly called, appear to lead to results which seem so strange. The question 
forces itself on a reader of the Apologia at every page of tl 
saint. . te) Omar then recited the Fat’hah agaio, and we rose and work, but it contains almost nothing to gratify his curiosity, 
gave the servant a few faddahs. The saint takes no notice of this part of | He may find, in the most minute detail, a history of the reasons 
the proceeding, but he asked me to send him twice my handful of rice fur | which induced Dr. Newman to become a Roman Catholic rather 
bis dinner—an honour so great that there was a murmur of congratulation | than cease to hold the views which had grown up in his mind 
through the whole assembly. between 845; but is le to ont 
By far the best letters, in our judgment, are those which | limited, how he defended, or why (unless it was e 
describe Lady Duff Gordon's residence af El from January principles on which the whole superstructure 
to A 1864, Established in “a big rambling house, all over | Of Lis Distory rests. — 
the ae the Temple of Khem,” she had ample leisure to study | | The note to which we have already referred throws some 
Arab character and manners. In these letters from her “‘I’heban | light on the question what Dr. Newman understands by li- 
palace” (pp. 31-45) we find the writer entering with zest into all beralism, and it even contributes something indirectly to the 
the simple business and pleasure of the quaint little world at El question why he repudiates it so warmly; for it appears to us to 
Uksur; lunching on sour cream and “fateereh” of dates at show that liberalism is so alien to the whole frame of his mind 
Mustafa’s farm; writing the story of the Barber's Brothers in | that he not only fails to comprehend its principles, but is unable to 
‘Arabie from the dictation of Sheykh Yoosuf; attending a religious argue correctly on what he supposes to be its principles. The 
soirée at the tomb of a Muslim saint; officiating as “hakeemeh ” | latter part of the note contains seventeen or eighteen doctrines 
of El Uksur when a tying epidemic preceded the descent of the which he attributes to liberalism, together with inferences which 
muwrrain from Upper Egypt, and meriting the title of Noor-dld- | he supposes to be their legitimate consequences, We do not think 
Noor, “the Reflection of the Light.” It is not surprising that that this part of the note will contribute much to sustain his 


Lady Duff Gordon’s sympathy with the poor le to whom she reputation for logic, or that the earlier and more important part 
proved a blessing shapld ecsntionty le her to’ defend them at | well do much to persuade those who like his character and admire 
the expense of her countrymen. But we must say that such _his style that he thinks with any considerable degree of force 
expressions as the “insolence and caprices” of Englishmen, upon fundamental questions. We will begin by discussing Dr. 
their “seorn for Eastern Christians,” and other such phrases Newman’s general principle, and will then consider the propriety 
scattered up and down the book, seem to us to give an unfair of some of his particular illustrations. . ' 
idea of the ordinary behaviour of English tounsts in Egypt; | After some observations on the state of feeling at Oxford during 
and we really do not know why y Duff Gordon should | the early part of his residence there, Dr, Newman proceeds to 
have been “positively ashamed” to tell a darweesh, who pro- | define liberalism, which he does as follows :— 

to come to England and sleep in churches, “ that with By I coven 
‘the house of God’ is not the home ”—+.c. dormitory—“ of the pon matters in which, from the constitution uman mind, tho 
poor stranger.” Indeed, some persons might be nelined to main- Cannot be brought to any successful issue, and therefore is out of place. 


“ “ gr - Among suci: matters are first principles, of whatever kind, and of these the 
tain that in many of our parish churches every facility is offered post > rer and momentous are especially to be reckoned the truths of reve- 


for profound re ; and there is no reason to doubt that the lation. Liberalism, then, is the mistake of subjecting to human judgment 
darweesh would enjoy it on any warm Sunday afternoon in July. those revealed doctrines which are in their nature nd and independent 
On the other hand, it is of course possible that “a part of (the of it, and of claiming to determine on intrinsic grounds the truth and value 
Maslim’s) boasting about property, &c., is politeness, so that one 
may not be supposed to be envious of ports = 7 
things”; but we own that we admire a refined charity in this, * History Religious Opinions. By J. H. Newman, D.D., of the 
theory of Oriental bueg. On the whole, Lady Duff Gordon has , Oratory of SP ilip, Neri. London: Longman & to. 1865. ae 
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itions on the 
subject of liberalism, but in other parts of his note he gives 
illustrations which throw considerable light on the view which he 
takes of it, and which ought to be read in connection witl» the 
passage just quoted, in order to make the matter plain. He gives 
an interesting account of Mr. Keble’s early years, and observes 
upon them :— 
Keble was a man who guided himself and formed his judgments, not by 
of reason, by inquiry, or by argument, but, to use the word in a 
sense, by authority. Conscience is an authority; the Bible is an 
authority ; such is the Church ; such is antiquity ; such are the words of the 
wise ; such are hereditary lessons ; such are ethical truths ; such are histo- 
rieal memories ; such are legal saws and State maxims; such are proverbs ; 
such are sentiments, presages, and prepossessions. 
After much more to the same purpose, Dr. Newman concludes his 
note by setting forth eighteen itions, with their consequences, 
which he considers to be amongst the cardinal propositions of 
liberalism. The following are amongst the number :— 
1. “No religious tenet is important unless reason shows it to 


be so. 

“ Therefore (e.g.) the Athanasian Creed is not to be insisted on 
unless it tends to convert the soul.” 

2. “No one can believe what he does not understand. 

“ Therefore (e.g.) there are no mysteries in true religion.” 

5. “Itis immoral in a man to believe more than he can sponta- 
neously receive as being congenial to his moral and mental nature. 

“ Therefore (e.g.) a given individual is not bound to believe in 
eternal 

6. “ No revealed doctrines or precepts may reasonably stand in 


teach that the highest condition of body is ordinarily essential to 
the highest state of mind.” 

g. “ There is a right of private judgment; that is, there is no 
existing authority on earth competent to interfere with the li 
of individuals in reasoning and judging for themselves about the 

“ Therefore (e. g.) religious establishments requiring subscription 

10. 4 are rights of conscience, such that every one 
lawfully advance to profess and teach in 
wrong in matters religious, social, and moral, provided that to his 
private conscience it seems absolutely true and right. 

“Therefore (¢. g.) individuals have a right to preach and practise 
fornication and polygamy.” 

ed snags enable us to understand what Dr. Newman means 
by li ism, and why he dislikes it. They also appear to us to 
prove, for reasons which we will proceed to give, that he not only 
utterly misunderstands it, but misunderstands it so completely as 
to into the double error of ascribing to Liberals principles 
which hardly any of them hold, and of drawing from those prin- 
ciples inferences which have nothing to do with them. 

Let us begin with Dr. Newman's definition. Liberalism, he 
tells us, is the exercise of thought upon matters in which, from 
the constitution of the human mind, thought cannot be brought 
to any successful issue, and therefore is out of place, First prin- 
ciples of all kinds are of this number, and especially the first 
principles of ~~ There is an apparent clearness and 
symmetry about this which, as is often the case in Dr. Newman’s 


a of ideas. “The exer- 
ought ut first princi especially about the 
first principles of religion, is a mistake. What nd this mean ? 


Does it mean that no subject is ever to be examined to the 
bottom? If so, how is any science at all possible? Does it 
mean that nothing proposed to you as a first principle is to be 
discussed? This is equivalent to saying that no existing opinion 
ought ever to be changed, except upon the ground that it is 
inconsistent with some other opinion which is protected from dis- 
cussion. It can hardly be supposed that Dr. Newman means this. 
Does it mean that all argument, in the last analysis, consists in 
comparing the opinions about which we argue with certain facts 
of which we are assured by the direct testimony of the senses, or 
of faculties in the nature of senses, and that these facts are to us 
ultimate, and the tests of all subordinate belief? This is per- 
fectly true; but, if it be true, it surely follows, not that thought 
ought not to be exercised on first — but that the process 
of ascertaining first principles is the highest exercise of thought 
of which the human mind is capable. Take geometry as the 
type of all accurate reasoning. One of its first principles 
is, that two straight lines cannot inclose a space. Is the 
discovery and statement of this first principle an improper 
exercise of thought? Is it not, on the contrary, one of 
its greatest triumphs? That the force of gravity varies in- 
versely as the square of the distance is the first principle of the 
ee How, except by thought, was this ascertained 
and ? When such principles are discovered and stated, 
thought no doubt would be thrown away if any thinker refused to 
recognise end submit to their authority; but, as every one knows, 
their discovery is the highest and most legitimate exercise of 
thought. Dr. Newman's own definition puts all first principles on 
the same footing. He expressly condemus the exercise of thought 
on “ first principles of all kinds,” and especially on the first princi- 

of religi Therefore, it is to be presumed he would admit 
that, in whatever sense thought may properly be employed, on the 


first principles of mathematics, for instance, it may properly be | 


| suggestion here is that Liberals decide on 


ed on the first principles of religion. But in mathematics 
and other subjects thought may properly be employed in ascertain- 
ing and stating first principles, and in discovering ee ms and 
rejecting as principles falsely claiming c . 
Therefore, it ma’ properly employed in deciding whether or not 
religious princip aiming the character of first truths, deserve 
that character or not. Thus, thought was properly employed in 
deciding that the supposed first principle, “ nature abhors a 
vacuum,” was not a first principle at all, but a delusive metaphor ; 
and, by a parity of reasoning, it is oeey employed in considering 
whether it is a first principle of religion that there is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet. 

Thus much Dr. Newman ought in consistency to concede, and 
this is all that Liberal ever claimed. Dr. Newman seems to 
think that the essence of liberalism consists in a denial that 
theology has any principles at all, and a refusal to admit their 
truth and to argue from them when they are stated. This isa 
complete mistake. Liberals insist nothing else than the 
necessity of determining, by the ordinary processes of thought, 
whether propositions put forward and for their accept- 
ance as first’ principles of religion are in reality entitled to 
that character. In short, they say ———_ ought to think 
about — and that they ought to thi ut it rightly and 
not wrongly, and that the common rules of logic and evidence are 
the rules by which people ought to think on religion as well as on 


other subjects. : 
Newman’s criticism on Spinco. He says it is “the mistake of 
subjecting to human judgment those revealed doctrines which 
are in their nature beyond and independent of it, and of claiming 
to determine, on intrinsic grounds, the truth and value of propo- 
sitions which rest for their wo simply on the external 
authority of the Divine his is an 
courageous petitio principit. No sane man ever cilai to subject 
to human judgment doctrines which he admitted to he revealed 
by God as true. What Liberals say is—We must subject to our 
human judgments the question whether what you tell us 
is really a “revealed trine’’ or not, and, in consider- 
ing that question, we must take into account the moral 
of the doctsine If we did not do this, we 
should be at the mercy of the first impostor who chose to claim 
our belief. It is ible to imagine a kind and degree of 
evidence which would induce the most sturdy Liberal to make his 
children pass through the fire to Moloch, but surely it is at least 
a respectable prejudice to think that the evidence ought to be 
carefully examined, and that nothing short of something approach- 
ing to demonstration ought to be sufficient for such @ purpose, 
The vilest of all practices—murder, human sacrifices, sexual 
iniquities of every sort—have been presented to mankind as divine 
revelations. Nearly every form of idolatry is more or less cruel 
and licentious. Would Dr. Newman stigmatize as a Liberal ev 
one who objected on moral grounds to the practices connected wi 
the worship of Juggernauth and Bowanee, and who was so much 
shocked by them as to proceed to investigate somewhat strictly 
the question whether they were really revealed doctrines, or only 
the product of human passions and prejudices? If he allows this 
“exercise of thought,” where does he draw the line? Maya 
man brought up as a Mahometan lawfully compare Christian 
and Mahometan morality as one of the evidence bearing on 
the question whether either, and which, of the two sets of doctrines 
is revealed ? May a Protestant properly exercise his hts on 
the question, whether the social or the ascetic theory of is the 
true one, as part of the evidence relevant to the inquiry whether 
the Protestant or Roman Catholic doctrines are revealed? Mighta 
Pagan, when Christianity was first preached, consider the question 
whether it was true or false, and might he properly exercise his 
thoughts on its morality as part of the evidence its truth? 
To answer all these questions in the negative involves, amongst 
other things, the conseauence that there are no legitimate natural 
means by which Christianity itself can ever have been pro 
To answer them in the slemative is to concede everything for 
which Liberals contend. The great majority of Liberals in the pre- 
sent day would admit that are perfectly willing to believe 
any doctrines which can be proved to their satisfaction to have been 
revealed to men by God. All that they contend for is, that the 
question whether, in fact, alle; revelations are real is a ques- 
tion of evidence, to be decided by the common rules of evidence, 
and that the moral character of the alleged revelation is one item 
of the evidence to be considered. Where is the error in this? 
Dr. Newman is so far from pointing it out that he never will state 
his opponents’ ease fairly, but always ascribes to them a view 
ae, 4 notoriously not held by the greater and most influential 
em. 
PThe account of Mr. Keble’s curious way of deciding questions 
and forming his opinions is a good illustration of Dr. Newman's 
inability to put strongly» and answer broadly, the view 
opposed to his own. “Keble,” he says, “was a man who 
himself, and formed his judgments, not by processes 
of reason, by inquiry or by ent, but, to use the 
word in a broad sense, by authority”; and after giving instances 
of what he means by authority, Dr. Newman says that Mr. Keble 
used “argument mainly as a means of recommending or ex- 
plaining what had claims on his reception prior to proof.” The 
ment, and men 
like Mr. Keble on authority. How does Dr. Newman ampere a 
Liberal argues, gr what does he suppose him to argue about? 
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Whatever Dr. Newman may think, he argues about authority, 


-or, what is the same thing, about evidence. What, again, is 


the sense of talking about the opinions which “had claims” 
on Mr. Keble “prior to proof”? The “claims” were derived 
from the Bible, the Church, ies, &c.—in » word, from 
authority ; and what is this but another name for evidence or 
proof? How does evidence differ from authority? I believe 
that Jacob had two wives, Leah and Rachel, because the Bible 
says so. I also believe that John Smith stole six silver tea- 


spoons and a pair of sugar- tongs, the property of his master, | 
saw 


because his master says m take them, and the police- 
man says he found them in his box. What is the difference 
between the two operations? In each case I believe on evidence 
which I consider satisfactory—the evidence of the Bible in the 


one case, the evidence of the witnesses in the other. The difference — 
‘between Mr. Keble and the Liberals is not that the one believes 


on authority and the other on argument, but that the one gives 
more credit to a particular class of witnesses than the other; 


and why does he do that ? Because he believes them to be entitled | 


to it for some reason satisfactory to his own mind. Each therefore 
bases his belief on argument, and the comparative value of their 
respective beliefs depends on the comparative soundness of their 
arguments. Mr. Keble, according to Dr. Newman, attached 
weight to “sentiments, p' es, and pre ions.” Probably 
that was because he thought they were guides to truth. If so, he 
was jnst as guilty of liberalism and rationalism as if he had had 


the strongest turn for the critical weighing of evidence. Unless | 


Dr. Newman means to say either that people ought to argue a 
little and argue feebly, or that Liberals recommend men to form 
‘their opinions independently of evidence, it is hard to see why he 
‘finds fault with them. 

The truth appears to be that the liberal cast of thought is so 
unfamiliar to Dr. Newman that he cannot do it justice. Of the 
list of propositions which he ascribes to it, and of which we have 

iven some specimens, hardly one would be held by the leading 
Liberals of the present day, and hardly any support the inferences 
which he assigns to them. We will go through a few of them, as 
instances of the logic on which Dr. Newman has been so frequently 
complimented with so little reason :— 
I. “No religious tenet is important unless reason shows it to be 
80. 

Can it be supposed that any reasonable human creature ever 
held this doctrine ? All men might be, and most men are, ignorant 
of the unity of God or the immortality of the soul, and hundreds 
of millions are ignorant of any connection between religion and 
morals. What Liberals really do hold is, that unless a man has 
some reason for thinking a religious tenet important he has no 
reason for thinking it important; and that to think a thin 
important without any reason for doing so is capricious an 


foolish. If a person in whom you consider it reasonable to believe | 


tells you that you will be eternally damned if you do not believe 
the Athanasian Creed, reason shows it to be important in the 
highest degree. If a man has absolutely no reason for attaching 
importance to the Athanasian Creed, if he has never heard of it 
(suppose, for instance, he is a my labourer in the heart of China), 
he would act absurdly if he did believe it, though he might be 
damned for not believing it. 

z. “No one can believe what he does not understand. 

“ Therefore (e.g.) there are no mysteries in true religion.” 

In this case the inference does not follow from the proposition. The — 
sense attached to the proposition itself b Liberals in general is, | 
that unmeaning sounds cannot be the object of belief, although | 
the person to whom they are ad may have a belief about | 
them. An ignorant person to whom the Apostles’ Creed was | 
repeated in Greek might believe that the sounds which he heard | 
contained a statement of the chief truths of Christianity, but he | 
certainly would not believe that Christ “ suffered under Pontius | 
Pilate.” It would be curious to know whether Dr. Newman thinks | 
he would. But how does it follow from this belief that there are 
no mysteries in true religion? Surely it is open for a man to say, | 
“T do not understand the Athanasian Creed, but on your authority | 
Ihave no doubt that, whatever it means, it is all true, and that | 
the truth which it contains is of great importance.” An ignorant | 
man believes that the differential and integral calculus are true | 
and important, though they are mysteries to him. “ Mystery” | 
is a relative term, and means merely something which if ALB. | 
do not understand. Where is the inconsistency of saying, «f 
believe only what I understand, but I both believe and understand | 
that there are and must be in all subjects thousands of important 

3- “No theological doctrine is anything more than an opinion - 
which “ony tot be held by bodies of me. 

“ Therefore (e.g.) no creed as such is n to salvation.” | 

This proposition is unmeaning, and the inference from it is. 
illogical. Whatis the sense of saying that no doctrine is anything 
more than an opinion? It is like saying that no bird is more , 
than a biped, or that no proposition is more than a portion of | 
discourse. Every doctrine ex termini expresses an opinion. Some , 
doctrines express true and others express false opinions, and no one | 
ever denied that an opinion which is both true and important is | 
“ something more” than an opinion which is false or unimportant. | 
Unmeaning as the proposition is, it does not tend to support the | 
inference. A creed “as such” (whatever those words may mean) 
might be necessary to a man’s salvation, just as a particular medi- 
cine might be n to his recovery from illness, though no 


theological or medical ine was more than an opinion. 


| persons believe in homeeopathy, some do not ; but if vem re 
is the proper remedy in paticular cate, the pation ill not 

recover without it, whatever he thinks. 

& “No revealed doctrines or precepts may reasonably stand in 

_ the way of scientific conclusions. 
| _ This is not the Liberal proposition. The ition is—No 
| doctrine or precept which stands in the way of scientific conclu- 
' sions can have ote revealed, for that would be to make God 
tes ) political 
“Therefore (e.g.) political economy may reverse our Lord's 
_ declarations about poverty and riches.” 
| Non sequitur. Political economy is the science which teaches 
J . 
_us how to get rich. It does not say a word on the question 
| whether we ought to get rich. 

g. “There is a right of private judgment; that is, there is no 
existing authority on earth competent to interfere with the liberty 
| of individuals in reasoning and judging for themselves about the 
_ Bible and its contents as they severally please.” 

Dr. Newman must surely know that the very conception of 
_ rights, in any other sense than that of legal right, is repudiated 
by the most influential school of Liberals. They would substitute 
for this proposition the following, or something like it :—The con- 
‘cession of a legal right of private judgment to all mankind is 
: highly beneficial to the interests of truth. 
_ “Therefore (e.g.) religious establishments requiring subscription 
| are anti-Christian.” 
How does the existence of such a right of private judgment as 
the one described in the proposition prove that it can never be 
_ desirable to make the profession of particular opinions a condition 
to the enjoyment of certain advantages? Every one has the right 
of private judgment about a lawsuit, but that does not prevent 
the parties from giving fees to advocates who pledge themselves to 
support the view of their client. How does this differ in principle 
from a permanent endowment to support certain views, supposed 
by the person giving the endowment to be beneficial ? 
10. “ There arerights of conscience, such that every one may law- 
fully advance a claim to profess and teach what is false and wro: 
in matters religious, social, and moral, provided that to his private 
_ conscience it seems absolutely true and right.” 
_ _ The remark as to rights made on the last proposition applies 
_ also to this one. Liberals in general would substitute for this the 
_ proposition that it is not expedient to restrain discussion on such 
_ topics by law, but that men are morally responsible for their 
| Opinions, and that there is generally some pe though no 
_ human authority can say what degree, of mo ilt, or at all 
_ events of moral imperfection, implied in holding opinions on 
matters religious, moral, and social. 
| “Therefore individuals have a right to preach and practise for- 
| nication and polygamy.” 

Non sequitur. In the proposition, Dr. Newman does not say, 
and could not venture to say, anything about practice. The w 
“right” is so ambiguous that it is difficult to say what the ad- 
mission of a “right of conscience ” would or would not imply; 
but, according to all theories of morals, the duty of abstaining 
| from fornication and polygamy (in countries where polygamy is 
. forbidden by law) does not depend on the opinion of individu 
| We have examined Dr. Newman’s views on these topics with 
| some minuteness, because of his great reputation for logic. It 
| always appeared to us to be somewhat over-rated. He is, no doubt, 
generally consistent. He believes things because he already believes 
something else more or less like them; but, if his logic is igs | 
examined, it always falls to pieces. It is full of ambiguities 
beggings of the question, more or less artfully con 


MISS RUSSELL’S HOBBY.* 


E have often wished that a systematic classification could 
be made of the various points of a novel, so that, by filling 
up a blank schedule or common form, the critic might at once 
convey his impression of its merits. If there were an established 
list of headings, such as “ Delineation of Character,” “ Description of 
Scenery,” “ Interest of Story,” and to each of these were appropri 
a given number of marks, we might bring out the figure of merit 
of a given novel with great precision. In these days, when 
examiners can compare the value of one man’s knowledge of 
Hindoostanee with the value of another man’s acquaintance with 
mathematics, the problem ought not to be insuperable. The 
great difficulty would be that, although novels form a tolerably 
well-defined class of literature, <= resemble each other 
more in form than in substance. hen we compare two 
books, both of which are distinctly novels, we are reminded 
of some of the botanical classes, including objects apparently 
as remote from each other as an from a rosetree. 
“ Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves,” whatever animals those 
may be, are, as we know, “clept all by the name of dogs.” ‘The. 
Arabian Nights and Vanity Fair differ from each other as much 
as a Turkey carpet from a photographic portrait. One is a confused 
mass of — colour, the other is an exquisitely delicate. 
icture of men and women; but both come under the general 
ead of fiction. It is, therefore, necessary in the first place, if a 
novel is worth criticizing at all, to define the — school to 
which it belongs. The lowest part of every is simply rub- 
bish, and, except with a view to an occasional example, may be 


* Miss Russell's Hobby. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1865. 
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best left in an undiscriminated heap. But Miss Russell's Hobby, if 
it does not rise to a very exalted level, is good enough to be worth 
classifying. It is a careful and conscientious study, and belongs 
to a school which, though not very exciting, gives ample oppor- 
tunity for workmanship. 

The highest kind of art is that which deals with the strong- 
est human passions, and with men in the most trying posi- 
tions. Few people are qualified to venture upon such ambitious 
attempts, partly because any one who has actually witnessed 
the most exciting scenes of human life, and who has eyes 
to see them as they are, has generally something better to 
do than to write novels. It is as impossible in romance as 
in every other department of human knowledge to evolve 
useful descriptions out of your own consciousness. There is a 
strong temptation to introduce princes and statesmen and the 
most exalted classes of society into the pages of a novel, because it 
is as easy to write His Royal Highness as Mr. Smith. But the 
attempt invariably ends in failure, because a novel should be, 
under a agent form, a description of the writer’s own experi- 
ence, and the experience of few novelists has made them reall 
familiar with the manners and customs of the higher ranks. It is 
true that a Lage or a prime minister is, after all, a man, and may 
not materially differ from an attorney in a country town. But a 
writer who is more familiar with attorneys than with princes will 
do well to place his imaginary hero in the same circumstances as 
the model who really sat for him, for his imagination will other- 
wise be unfairly burdened in the effort to transplant him into a 
series of uniamuiliar surroundings. It therefore speaks well for the 


common-sense of the writer of Miss Russell’s Hobby that she (for. 


we may assume a feminine authorship) has confined herself to the 
description of a small and dull country town in Devonshire. She 
places herself upon ground with which she is evidently familiar, 
and which she describes with considerable force. She thus belongs 
to the class of novelists who correspond to the Dutch school in art 
—to the school who are content to paint what they see before their 


. own eyes, and to trust for effect to the force with which the most 


commonplace details are represented. There are indeed some 
writers, though not very many, who are able to find material for 

try and to see ideal beauty even in the commonest every-day 
ife. The most striking example in modern times is perhaps Miss 
Bronté. The extraordinary merit of her writing was the skill 
with which meagre materials were built up into an effective 
whole, and the power of seeing the poetical side of prosaic facts. 
A school at Brussels or a dreary Yorkshire village would hardly 
have stimulated most people’s imaginations ;.in her hands they 
became keenly interesting, and surrounded by a genuine atmo- 
sphere of romance. But even the prosaic representation of 
prosaic life, the mere setting down in words of what every 
one can see around him, becomes interesting in skilful hands. 
It would perhaps be difficult to analyse the constituent merits 
which combine to make all men of taste admire Miss Austen’s 
writings. Some people may perhaps think that they have been 
unduly praised. But no one will deny that she showed extra- 
ordinary skill in inducing us to care about the singularly common- 
place events of English country life half a century ago. There is 
nothing in the smallest degree heroic or affecting about any one of 
her characters. Nota single colour is overcharged, nor an exag- 
gerated line drawn, in the whole of her pictures. We know that 
we could not have associated for a week with the society so ad- 
mirably described without finding it insufferably wearisome, At 
the same time, we cannot read about them without being deeply 
interested. The art by which this result is obtained is one in 
which ladies inevitably excel male authors; extreme delicacy of 
observation, and a power of taking unaffected interest in a series of 
tritles that would bore most men to death, are necessary qualifica- 
tions. To make a decent novel it is further desirable that the 
writer should have some power of selection. For want of it, 
we are tormented by such literary monstrosities as Queechy and 
the Wide Wide World—books in which descriptions of bread and 
butter, and insipid twaddle between governesses and their pupils, are 
remorselessly spread over an endless series of pages. The fidelity 
of the description is suppused to atone for the utter absence of 
anything like art in the narrative; and, as a consequence, the 
fiction becomes as dismal as the fact, instead of the fact being 
— by its presentation to us as fiction. 

fhe author of Miss Russeil’s Hobby has so far fallen into this 
error that she has spread over two volumes what might have 
very conveniently been pressed into one. The story is not 
good enough in its construction to bear this treatment. The 
experienced novel-reader can guess from the first few pages 


. what is to be the end of the business. Mr. Russell, the hero, 


is a merchant in a Devonshire village, which is also a small 
seaport and a watering-place. He is a gentleman of mild 
i melancholy temper and doubtful age, and is considerably 
bullied by two maiden sisters of age more doubtful still. To 
him enters a young lady of twelve, whose father is at Botany 
Bay, whose mother has in some ill-defined manner come to a 
very bad end, and whose stepmother is in process of ——— 
herself to death. We need hardly remark that Mr. Russel 
adopts this young lady, in a purely paternal spirit. It is equally 
inevitable that after the due amount of tribulations, jealousies, 
and misunderstandings, he marries her. The only artifice by 
which a little harmiess dust is thrown in our eyes is, that Mr. 
Russell’s age is studiously kept in the dark, to reconcile us to his 
ambiguous position between guardian and dover. So many hints, 
however, ooze out by degrees that we are not at all surprised by 


his final announcement that he is only thirty-six, and therefore a 
vow fair match for a young lady of twenty. There is considerable 

ifficulty in producing the requisite amount of misunderstanding. 
Indeed, all the characters are amiably represented as so extremely 
virtuous that they do not take half the aves of their position 
which they might be expected to do out of due regard to the 
exigencies of the story. The young lady is loved by a second 
young ntleman, and indeed is at one point en to marry 

im. If he had only told a few lies, or shown a bit of diabolical 
malignity towards his rival, he might have perplexed the story 
indefinitely. But directly he finds out the state of the case he 
takes himself off in the most obliging manner, and confines 
himself to living very miserably ever afterwards— hunting 
in Africa, yachting in the Baltic, and in fact behaving as 
young gentlemen generally do when they have been jilted early in 
ife » Ad yoy girl. The weakest point of the book is indeed, as 
is natural, the description of the male characters. Mr. Russell is 
intended to excite our admiration, and is, in fact, a very benevolent 
and good sort of fellow. But he lives to the age of thirty-six, 
miserably snubbed and henpecked by his two maiden sisters. He 
scarcely screws up his courage even at that mature age to marry 
without their consent; and this instance of self-will, in breaking 
the bonds by which he has been habitually confined, so distresses 
his elder sister as to bring her gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave—an unpleasant and hardly called-for catastrophe. His 
weakest point, however, in our opinion, is his behaviour towards 
Miss Janet Nairne, the lady of his affections. Young ladies fre- 
quently refuse to marry young gentlemen because they are in love 
with some one else, and, if we may trust the constant assertions of 
novelists, they frequently do so y Bema they are in love with 
some one else without knowing it. It is even possible that young 
gentlemen may return their affection without knowing it. But 
when a gentleman has been living in the same house with a 
beautiful woman for many years, and she has been refusing other 
— for his sake, and he has been desperately in love with 

er all the time, and, finally, only finds out the state of her and 
his own affections by a lucky accident, we think him, to say the 
least of it, rather wanting in penetration. The mildness of his 
character appears to have reached that point at which we can 
scarcely consider mild as a complimentary epithet. We must 
also take leave to » test against that part of the story which 
involves a shipwreck. No novelist seems to be able to resist 
the attraction of describing a storm at sea, in which the hero 
miraculously escapes drowning. We would suggest either that 
storms should be henceforth prohibited entirely, except in the 
pages of professedly nautical novels, or that, when they do occur, 
they should produce some table fatal accident. At any 
rate, they should be put at the end of the last volume, where 
there is a reasonable probability that they may finish off the hero 
altogether. But nothing is more annoying than a professed cata- 
strophe, in which you feel perfectly willing to insure the hero's life 
at the lowest possible rate. 

Here, however, our unfavourable criticism must The 
author of Miss Russell’s Hobby has set herself down to her work 
in a very creditable spirit. She has conscientiously and vigorously 
described scenes of common life; and as it is a good test of a 
painter’s power to be able to make a good picture out of an un- 
promising subject, it is certainly creditable in a novelist to 
render the life of a dull English watering-place really in- 
teresting without affectation or dulness. The female characters 
are very well brought out. Mr. Russell’s sisters, though in 
actual life they would be almost unendurable, are amusing and 
efiectively grouped with the other characters. Miss Nairne, 
the heroine aforesaid, deserves higher praise. She performs what 
isa really difficult task ; that is to say, her character develops in a 
natural manner from the early age of twelve until she marries the 
highly respectable but rather dreary Mr. Russell. We could have 
wished for her a better fate, though, until novels are written ih 
partnership, we fear that the male and female characters will con- 
tinue to be somewhat unequally balanced; we sympathise with 
her various troubles from maiden ladies who protect her, from 
married women who bully her as a governess, and from middle- 
aged gentlemen who unknowingly reciprocate the affection which 
she unknowingly bestows upon them. We sympathise also to 
some extent with the a variety of other gentlemen who fall in 
love with her more or less decidedly ; and we cannot but sympa- 
thise also with her on account of the number of deathbeds, fevers, 
and other illnesses to which she and her friends appear to be 
liable. When an author has excited so much sympathy with 
her heroine she certainly cannot have done her task badly. 


PROUDHON ON THE WORKING-CLASSES.* . 


M PROUDHON was like a tradesman who makes up for lack 
e of superior excellence in his wares by resorting to striking 
advertisements. He first attracted public attention by his startling 
aphorism that Property is Robbery. In a similar spirit he went on 
to define God by a term the mere repetition of which would out- 
rage all our traditional English reverence. Everybody supposed 
that a man who could say things of this sort must be a very 
original social philosopher. When they came to study his works, 
in which violently oxical sentences and definitions were re- 
placed by attempts at sustained thought, it became plain that he 


* De la Capacité Politique des Classes Ouvriéres. Par P. J. Proudhon 
Paris: E. Dentu. 1865. 
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really had not very much to say which either others had not said 
before, or else which was worth saying at all. He was too diffuse, 
too sententious—in a word, too dul. And he was one.of the most 
impracticable and uncompromising of Reds. His posthumous book 
which has just ap bears the characteristic marks. It is 
tediously longandelaborate. Its position—like that, in fact, of French 
politicians of nearly every school—is one of unyielding rigidity. The 
whole arpempent rests on a number of those abstract and indefinable 
* principles” or aspirations which sound so amazingly fine in French, 
but which vanish into space when any attempt is made to rely upon 
them in common practice, or even to look at them at all nearly and 
minutely. But, for all this, there are several things about the book 
which make it extremely interesting to English as well as to 
French readers at the present moment. For, though nominally a 
discussion of the political capacity of the labouring classes, M. 
Proudhon’s treatise is much more concerned with the economic 
problem. And this is at leastas pressing and momentousfor ourselves 
as for our neighbours. We are not yet prepared to transfer all 
political power to the least educated and most incessantly occupied 
portion of the community. In France they are blessed with that 
‘immortal but occasionally troublesome legacy, the principes de’89, 
and ever since 1848 every male citizen has been placed on a 
political equality with every other. But in both countries deep- 
rooted social inequality prevails to an extent, and with consequences, 
which alarm and distress the practical observer as much as they 
displease the speculative philosopher. The restriction of the 
s rage in one country and its universal concession in the other 
have been equally powerless to obliterate the fatal line between 
the very rich and the very poor. A democratic despotism and a 
mild and enlightened constitutionalism have both shown them- 
selves capable of co-existing with great masses of degradation 
and misery in the na It is clear to all but those who are blinded 
by passion and class-hatred, or drawn aside from the true mark 
by old traditions, that the night methods of lessening the present 
distance between extreme opulence and extreme indigence are 
never likely to be discovered My looking solely to the accidents of 
this or that political system. M. Proudhon understands this 
clearly enough, and, although a very hot Republican, he admits 
that the mere form of a Republic, without a new economic organi- 
zation on a new principle, would be utterly valueless. 

When we come to examine the new principle which is to 
ph pea society, it appears to be scarcely worthy of the blowing 
of trumpets with which its author presents it to the world. M. 
Proudhon christens his grand idea Mutualisme, or Mutualité, or, 
in plain English, Reciprocity. It implies “the rendering of 
service for service, of utility for utility, an equitable appreciation 
of the values and services exchanged, without any privilege of 
situation, without any recognised right of precedence, without 
any legislative favour, to the gain of one of the parties and the 
injury of the other.” This would give birth to “a system of 
equilibrium between free forces, in which each is assured of 
enjoying the same rights on condition of fulfilling the same 
duties, of obtaining the same advantages in exchange for the same 
services—a system, therefore, essentially equalizing and liberal, 
which excludes all respect for fortunes, ranks, and classes.” It is 
no more than “ the old lex talionis, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, thus tran from criminal law and the atrocities of the 
vendetta into economic law, the works of toil and the good offices 
of free brothérhood.” Stripping M. Proudhon’s principle of 
the verbiage with which he has been so careful to clothe it, we 
find that his new conception is, after all, only the very old one 
of Justice. It would be exceedingly absurd to make this 
any objection to its reception. here is only too much 
room “for the expansion of this supreme idea, and for the 
wider practice of this ing virtue. Still it is rather sur- 
prising to hear justice introduced to us as the great principle 
of the future, just as if it had been entirely unknown to the t. 
And it is yet more surprising to be told that the curse which 
justice is especially destined to drive from off the face of the 
earth is the familiar economic law of supply and demand. One 
is so accustomed to the vulgar and ignorant abuse bestowed upon 
the name of Malthus, that it does not strike us as particularly 
strange that M. Proudhon should attribute every existing evil and 
iniquity to économie conservatrice et Malthusienne. It is this 
execrable Malthusian economy which justice is about to dissipate 
as the sun di a dismal and noxious fog. The notion of 
dissipating simple scientific generalization from unquestioned 
facts is, it must be admitted, very original and striking. That, as 
a matter of fact, where competition is fully at work, the law of 
supply and demand regulates the value of any given commodity 
in a certain market, is a truth which neither M. Proudhon 
nor anybody else could pretend to mistake for a mere selfish fancy. 
The law, again, with which Malthus’s name is most closely con- 
nected, that the tendency of population is to increase more rapidly 
than the means of subsistence, is a physical truth. No expansion 
of the idea of justice can alter the rapidity of the reproductive 
process any more than it can affpet the earth’s motion or the laws 
the erage The onslaught made by such writers as M. 
Proudhon on the economists springs from a very singular 
misconception of the nature and scope of the science. 
Political economy takes human nature as it is. Many 
of its most important laws only hold good so long as ordinary 
human motives continue to operate. A moral revolution ending 
in the overthrow of reigning motives would no doubt require a 
reconstruction of the larger part of the body of existing economical 
truth. M. Proudhon anticipates a vast revolution of this kind, 


partly political, but in a far greater degree moral. When it is 
successfully carried out, we may well be content to hear no more 
of the law of supply and demand. As soon as men universally, 
or even any very considerable set of men, cease to want as much 
as they can get for their labour, and cease to desire to get what 
it wiil be time enough to dis- 
political economy. Im the meantime, it is extravagantly 
illogical to revile or despise it because the motives which it 
assumes ought to be replaced by something else, but are not. 

Even as a conception of justice, it is by no means clear that M. 
Proudhon’s views are particularly lofty. He complains, for 
example, that it is unjust to let what he calls “foreign elements” 
enter into prices. A parish priest gets 800 francs or there- 
abouts per annum; the bishop receives at least twenty-five times 
as sain. A first-rate singer at the Opera receives perhw 
100,000 francs a year, besides occasional refreshers, while 
another may only have 3,000 or 4,000. Whence all these 
immense differences P use there is no mutuality in 
the world, no measuring of service by service, and because 
we are all misled by a deference to rank, position, dignity. 
A service, according to M. Proudhon, is a service. It costs 
the bishop about as much trouble to celebrate the mass as it 
costs the parish priest, and the business of neither one nor the 
other is so laborious or so odious as that of a butcher. The pri 
therefore, ought to be as well paid as the bishop, and the butcher 
much more munificently than either. If the bishop were pene- 
trated with the principle of mutuality, like the holy prelate in 
Les Misérables, he would insist on surrendering a portion of his 
income in favour of his chaplain and his butcher. “We ought 
only to look upon the intrinsic worth of the labour; a day’s work 
balances a day’s work, and everything should be paid for by the com- 
modity which shall have cost the same amount of trouble and 
expense.” This is the new justice to which we are to look for the 
removal of all our social disorders. Superior skill in the workman 
is a “foreign element” in computing the proper amount of his 
wages. The necessity of having had to keep a commodity a long 
time on his hands before being able to dispose of it isa “foreign 
element ” in the price asked by the shopkeeper. ‘The cost of edu- 
cation and the greater proportion of blanks to prizes are “ forei 
elements” in determining the remuneration of professional people. 
Profit altogether seems to be a foreign element in whatever 
shape we may detect it. In other words, the person who abstains 
from consuming all that he produces is to receive no more 
reward than another who never saves a farthing. This is 
certainly rather a novel notion of what constitutes justice and 
reciprocity. And, moreover, it presumes the very revolution in 
human nature which it is professedly designed to bring about. 
When men shall be willing to exercise thrift, and self-control, and 
prudence, and all other virtues, simply without fee or reward, 
obviously the new era will have come. But how are capitalists 
to be brought to this divine state of mind P wage Md e bare 
contemplation of M. Proudhon’s ideal Mutuality. course the 
— e would have to be applied by means of a central State 

y. Some kind of average of what a day’s work is worth would 
have to be struck, and then all commodities and services would 
exchange by reference to this standard. It is extraordinary how 
any man could think of calling a system of this kind “ a balancing 
of free forces.” One would have thought that such a name was 
more appropriate for that system ot open market and free 
competition which the detested science of political economy 


tes. 

There is nothing more interesting about M. Proudhon’s book 
than the stress which he lays upon the fundamental hostility which 
exists, and as he thinks ou ft to exist, between the working- 
classes and the bourgeois. e bourgeois are, he maintains, as 
much and as naturally the enemies of the Fog ot the priests and 
nobles were formerly the enemies of the ‘geos. The next 
revolution, though he hopes it may be a revolution with- 
out violence, will confer power on the people just as in- 
evitably as the revolution of "89 conf power on the 
well-to-do classes. This insisting on drawing a profound 
class line is perhaps one of the most ominous signs for the future 
of France. And yet M. Proudhon does not conceal, either from 
himself or from them, the manifold faults of his clients. The 
editor of the present work, at the late author's — has 
expressly stated that the working-classes share in nearly all the 
false ideas of the time. They are too fond of the ring of 
the soldier. In questions of foreign politics they allow themselves 
to be carried away by passion, and yield without reflection to the 
impulses of a vulgar sentimentality. They adore rhetoric, “the 
plague of true democracies.” ey lack the sagacity which 

etects charlatanism. They are the dupes of nearly all the 
affected sentiments and declamations of modern literature. Th 
like being flattered. They are fond of uniforms and vain magni- 
ficence in the Government, “ thinking that this luxury is theirs 
because they pay for it.” They are mean enough to want 
“something for the waiter,” or a pourboire, or discounts from the 
tradesmen of their employers. Very often, if the master’s eye is 
removed, they lounge about and neglect their work. All these 
defects lower the moral sense of their class, says M. Proudhon. 
True, and would it not be wise, and aaa to wait until 
they have shaken off some of these follies meannesses before 
inviting them to crush the influence of the more prosperous and 
leisured classes and then assume the reins of government? How- 
ever, it is worth whilé to note the different tones adopted by French 
and English radicals in speaking of the working-classes. T. 
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latter patronize them as if they were children, or else adore 
them as if they were angels Sua ol gy The French socialists 
treat the working-class with a grave respect which does not at 


all prevent a very clear discernment of its weaknesses, or a very | 
frank denunciation 


of its faults and blunders. 


LES DRAMES DU MARIAGE* 


is a very bewildering book. The incidents are startlin 
indeed, and what with ceductions, illegitimate children, 
husbands, lovers, and foundlings, the relations between the various 
heroes and heroines almost baffle investigation. As some of them 
in each chapter recognise a mother, or a son, or a sister in some- 
body else, matrimonial life, such as M. Gastineau sees it, must be 
confessed to be full of dramatic complexities. The sudden dis- 
covery that two of the characters of a story are twins is a 
classical dénouement with which Plautus, Shakspeare, Moliére, and 
Box and Cox have rendered us familiar. But there are so man 
sudden discoveries of the sort in Les Drames du Mariage that a 
rsevering reviewer to the very last despairs of recollecting which 
is which, and it is only by drawing up a formal genealogical tree 
that he can hope to unravel the plot. Most students of Biblical 
history have undergone in their youth the infliction of mastering 
the genealogical table of the interesting family of the Herods. The 
Herods are nothing to M. Gastineau’s families. If the Herods had 
all, for the greater part of their lives, lived in the same town under 
false names, and unconsciously occupied themselves in seducing 
and marrying one another, and if at the close of their lives they 
had all been enlightened as to their parentage and peremptorily 
compelled to sort themselves, the confusion and complication 
would have been something of the same description. M. Gastineau 
deserves, at any rate; the credit of having got through a vast 
amount of family business in a very small space. The pages are 
very short, and the book itself is not thick; but it is very stiff 
reading, and there is enough in it to occupy a conscientious and 
inquiring mind for many railway journeys. 

M. Delaborde, a wealthy manufacturer of Tours, is the father of 
the household round which the scene revolves. In early life he 
has brutally deserted his mistress Madeleine, and his illegitimate 
son Maurice. Madeleine dies in want, and Maurice is brought up 
by a charitable Parisian (who happens to be fond of foundlings), 
in ignorance that his real father is M. Delaborde. M. Delaborde 
marries and is prosperous. By his first wife he has a son, Albert, 
and when she dies he only marries again. This time his choice 
falls upon a beautiful young woman, who is introduced to him by 
a friend. Her name is Eleanore, and, as far as appearances go, 
she might be deemed a virtuous and well-conducted girl. But, 
though M. Delaborde is ignorant of the fact, there is a Skeleton in 
Eleanore’s closet. She, too, has had a previous lover and an 
illegitimate child. It is the lot of feminine being, and Eleanore 
does not complain. Indeed, in one way she resembles M. Delaborde 
her husband. He has abandoned his mistress and his son, and she 
has abandoned as uuhesitatingly her lover and her daughter 
Juliette. Such is life, and thus the pair may be said to be 
fairly matched. There is, however, one person who is aware of 
Eleanore’s antecedents, and this is the wicked Chevalier de Barcas, 
the chief villain of a villanous lot, and the friend who introduces 
her to M. Delaborde. Most of the characters are rascals, but he is 
the rascal in chief. He it is who induced Eleanore originally to 
leave her infant daughter, and he now further induces her to 
accept himself as that conventional lover who, for French married 
ladies in novels, may be said to be rather a necessity than a 
luxury. 

The first thoroughly astounding incident that occurs in Les 
Drames du Mariage may be certainly supported by the best clas- 
sical precedents. The benevolent picker-up of foundli who 
finds Maurice, M. Delaborde’s son, also picks up casually, and 
educates, Juliette, Madame Delaborde’s daughter. The two 
children live together pleasantly at Paris, while their respective 
and benighted parents live — as man and wife at Tours, 
The coincidence is an odd one, but,in such a thing as married life, 
M. Gastineau does not think it is so much out of the way, and 
as he does not dwell on it, we may fairly pass on to the odder 
coincidences which are to come. Fortunately for the repose of 
the reader, there is an orphan in the story. It is an enormous 
relief in such a book as this to come upon an orphan. She has 
happily no nearer relation than an uncle, and we feel with much 
satisfaction that no one can suddenly turn up and say to her, 
* Behold your long lost brother!” The fortunate heroine is Lucy, 
niece of M. Delaborde; and the next odd coincidence in 
Drames du Mariage is that Maurice, her unknown cousin, acci- 
dentally saves her life. The cousins, as is de rigueur in such cases, 
fall immediately in love. Maurice, who is ignorant always of his 
parentage, in order to be near Lucy and to push his way in the 
world, enters the manufacturing establishment of M. Delaborde, 
who, it will be remembered, is Lucy’s uncle, but his own. father. 
He has; as indeed all poor lovers have, a rich rival. Lucy is 
courted by Albert, the ne’er do weel son of M. Delaborde by his 
first wife, and itis all Lucy can do to avoid being forced into a 
match that she detests. . At last matters come to a crisis, and the 

g lady confesses in the family circle that she loves Maurice. 
Ome amount objection to the marriage is that Maurice is under- 
to be an illegitimate son. He is furious at the imputation, 


* Les Druthes du Mariage. Par Benjamin Gastineau. Paris: 1865. 


€ recognise M. Delaborde. Any 


though somewhat inconsistently he allows the truth of it, and he 

makes his haughty exit from the domestic conclave imi 
that “the son of Madeleine must accept his destiny.” The name 
Madeleine strikes the heart of M. Delaborde, and at once reveals 
to him his offspring :— 

M. Delaborde fut ‘de vertige. 

“ Mon fils!” peed sober en tombant foudroyé sur un fautéuil. 


Though M. Delaborde thus ises Maurice, Maurice does not 
her, in the opinion of M. Gas- 
tineau, may know his own son, but it takes a wise son to know his 
own father. The son leaves the father’s employment, and resides 
at Paris with his friend and sister-foundling Juliette. We may 
for the moment dismiss his fortunes, and turn to the fortunes of 
Juliette herself. 
After years of absence, Juliette’s father and Eleanore’s deserted 
| lover— Frederic de Marvennes by name — rea upon the 
stage. He finds that Eleanore is married, and that Juliette has 


Y | disap His fury with Eleanore is natural and violent. It 


_ even leads him to reveal to M. Delaborde, with a aver ox full of 
_ nobleness, the fact that Eleanore’s previous history has been one of 
doubtful purity :-— 
| M. Delaborde s’avanca vers l’audacieux qui 
| Frédéric, l’arrétant d'un geste F de noblesse, lui dit : 
|  “J’ai des droits sur cette femme. Avant de s’unir 4 vous, monsieur, elle 
| &ait mére, et j’étais son amant.” 
| The terrible intelli grieves M. Delaborde, but does not 
overwhelm him. His first impulse is to be annoyed with the 
| Chevalier de Barcas, who had introduced him to his wife. But 
_ he determines, on reflection, to pretend to disbelieve the anecdote, 
‘and Eleanore for the moment is safe. But the revenge of the 
| betrayed Frederic cannot sleep. He poisons the character of the 
_ faithless Eleanore throughout the neighbourhood. In weariness 
/ and disgust at life, he then betakes himself to a career of 
| debauchery in the French capital. His fortune used up, he is on 

the verge of shooting himself, when steps are heard in the ante- 
chamber, and Juliette, accompanied by Maurice, enters. She is 
affably conversing with him, and endeavouring in her friendly 
| way to reconcile him to life, when she chances at random to 
mention that she always wears round her neck a miniature of her 
lost mother. This leads to another startling discovery. It is the 
dar a he proud to say, it is by no means the 

Frédérie prit le médaillon des mains de J le et un 
cri de joie. le portrait d’Eléanore ! 

“ Ma fille! tu es ma fille!” s’éeria Frédéric. 

“ Vous mon !” fit Juliette en se jetant dans les bras de Frédéric. “Oh ft 
jaurais di le deviner & la tendresse que je ressentais pour vous.” 
The next discovery of long-lost relations is not destined to be 
delayed. By a coincidence as singular as that of Maurice’s love 
for Lucy, the wicked Albert in love with Juliette, who 
is his stepmother’s natural daughter, though they neither of them 
know it. She loves him, but: rejects him on account of his bad 
character; and, at the advice of the satanic De Barcas, Albert 
determines to make her forcibly his own. He accomplishes his 
foul design in a chapter that bears the almost too innocent title of 
“ Seduction,” by enticing her under false pretences to a lonely 
house in the middle of Paris. Juliette is most un . Accident 
enables her to complain to Albert’s step-mother, Eleanore. 
Eleanore is a woman whose opinion is that life is life, and that 
Juliette’s complaints are uncalled for. However, she offers 
a purse. Juliette raises herself in indignation to her full 

eight :— 

“Oh! soyez maudite; madame,” s’écria-t-elle, “ vous qui . . .” 

Juliette n’acheva pas. Sa malédiction était un blasphéme. Elle recula 
épouvantée . . . Dans cette ferme qu'elle venait de maudire, Juliette avait 


reconnu sa mére. 

The incidents now begin to thicken, and henceforward the re- 
cognitions become fast and furious. With the view of avenging 
Juliette, Maurice fights a duel with Albert. They are in the 
middle of operations, Albert rapidly succumbing, when M. Dela- 
borde rushes in :— 

Un homme entra soudainement dansla salle, s’ouvrit un passage au miliew 
des convives, et cria d’une voix déchiran’ 
“ Maurice! voulez-vous devenir l’assassin de votre 
Meanwhile Eleanore has found out that the outraged Juliette, 
whom she has so cruelly repulsed, is in_reality her own daughter. 
“ «Ma fille! c’était ma fille!’ vociféra ore en saisissant entre 
ses mains sa téte brfilante.” She follows to the spot where the 
duellists are engaged, and finds the first duel over, but another 
is going on between her ct-devant lover, Frederic de Marvennes, 

her present lover, the Chevalier de Barcas. De Barcas 
has been mortally wounded. But there is a oy the 
ders that @ woman is in the river near. Just as he is, 
rederic de Marvennes plunges in and rescues the Sones 
M. Gastineau has not been in the slightest degree fatigued by alk 
the recognitions he has given us already. As a kind of finishing 
triumph he throws one in. It is the more praiseworthy as it is 
no means essential to the plot. The drowning girl whom 
eric saves is Juliette, his own daughter :— 

Lorsqu’il fat hors de I’ M. de Marvennes regarda la personne 
venait de secourir, et quill temait froide, inanimée entre ses bras. = 

C’était sa fille! 

It may well be doubted whether the of invention could 


farther go. Aristotle, in his Poetics, tells us that the sudden 
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recognition of blood relations is a legitimate incident to form the 
centrepiece of a drama. What would Aristotle have said if he had 
made the acquaintance of so dramatic a writer as M. Gastineau ? 
In this remarkable work of genius there are at least eight recog- 
nitions! ‘“M. Delaborde (p. 91) falls thunderstruck on a chair, 
having suddenly recognised his son.” ‘Madame Delaborde 
(p. 223) clasps her burning brow between both hands, having 
discovered her daughter.” “Juliette (p. 204) recoils in horror, 
finding that she has been cursing her own mother.” “ M. de 
Marvennes (p. 141) utters a cry of joy on recognising his 
daughter, and (p. 236) rushes in a panic into the woods, when 
he finds that he is ing her swooning body out of the water.” 
“ Albert and Maurice (p. 215) recognise each other as brothers in 
the middle of their duel.” “ Maurice (p. 216) falls into a sort of 
lethargy on being made acquainted with his father.” 

Such is the kind of novel which is meant for the amusement 
and the improvement of Young France. Nor can one imagine a 
better mental exercise for a fashionable young reader than that he 
should sit down and analyse the story upon paper, as we have feebly, 
but earnestly, endeavoured todo. He will find that the task is 
one which calls out all his powers of arrangement. And, from 
a French point of view, it would perhaps be unfair to call the story 
immoral. A tale is never considered indelicate on the other side 
of the Channel where the heroine is a beautiful sinner, who dies 
slowly in the middle of her friends. The deathbed sanctifies every 
Traviata, whether in an 7 or in humble prose. We are happy 
to say that there is a deathbed here that sanctifies Eleanore. She 
goes off peacefully and penitentially, and there isa scene at her 
newly-made grave which deserves to be quoted, because the 
sentiment of it is thoroughly characteristic of the modern French 
romance. It consists of a prayer at Eleanore’s tomb, in which not 
only all the illegitimate children, but her paramour and her 
husband, join. The praying up is so quaint a “ happy family,” 
and their suddenly kneeling } te at the close is so unexpected, 
that we cannot help being reminded of the episode in the Critic 
where all the actors go down with one accord upon their knees :— 

Sneer. What the plague! Are th ing to pray ? 

Puff. Yes! Hush great ser there nothing like a prayer. 
The following is the tableau of the kneeling circle :— 

Une année apres les événements de cette histoire, quatre jeunes gens 
nouvellement unis priaient, agenouillés sur la tombe d’Eléanore. 

Derritre eux se tenaient, immobiles et la téte découverte, deux hommes 
qui paraissaient plongés dans une méditation profonde. Le spectacle de ces 


jeunes étres, dont les cceurs chauds et vivifiés par l'amour touchaient une 


cendre froide, leur donnait de mélancoliques pensées. Les yeux fixés sur la 
pierre tumulaire, ils songeaient sans doute au néant des agitations humaines, 
qui aboutissent toutes & quelques grains de poussitre, & un ci-git— Jl ou 
elle fut. 

ces deux hommes, l’un avait été l’amant, l’autre le mari de la morte ! 


After this we think that M, Gastineau has’a right to say with 
Mr. Puff: — 


Vastly well, gentlemen! Is that well managed or not? Have ever 
had such a prayer as that upon the stage ? oe 


PLEASURE AND 


yh broach any entirely new and independent theory upon a 
subject so well worn and familiar as that of pleasure and 
in may be set down as a task beyond the powers of the most 
inventive or fantastic of metaphysicians. There is no part of moral 
philosophy which has been more perseveringly worked by succes- 
sive generations of thinkers, though we may allow that in none 
has so vast an amount of acuteness, sagacity, and perseverance 
resulted in greater divergence of opinions, or in a less satisfactory 
amount of positive and assured conclusions. It is not with the 
view of or novel ideas of his own that 
M. Francisque Bouillier has put forth his short essay. But it has 
seemed to him, with = truth, that something may be done 
with advantage in that branch of thescience of ethics, by epitomizin, 
and bringing into comparison, if not into harmony, the princip 
theories which have been upheld from time to time, by show- 
ing how they are affected by the most recent discoveries in psy- 
chology and the cognate sciences, and by indicating the path 
in which speculation concerning the nature, the origin, and the 
conditions of sensibility within the limits of pleasure and pain 
may be expected to proceed for the time to come. That any 
amount of analysis and observation will, in fact, ever succeed in 
producing a perfect theory of this great class of phenomena—in 
reducing, that is, the sensations of pleasure and pain to a co-ordi- 
nate place amongst the general laws of mental action, in constitu- 
ting the phenomena of feeling a branch of the fundamental power 
of pure thought, and explaining their origin by a reference to the 
itted laws of consciousness—is an idea which will, now at 
least, in all probability be set aside as chimerical by all sound 
thinkers. The history of attempts of the kind, great as are the 
names which the annals of this portion of philosophy bring before 
us, may form warning enough of t the hopelessness of the task. A 
lance at the formidable array of authorities which make up 
ir William Hamilton’s erudite historical account of the various 
theories of pleasure and pain, from Plato and Aristotle down to 
Kant, A sc Keestner, and Adam Smith, is sufficient at 
once to show the exhaustive nature of the labour which has been 


* Du Plaisir et de la Douleur, Par Francisque Bouillier. Paris: Germer 
Baillitre. 1865. 


bestowed Bay this enigmatical problem, and the barren, not to 
say mutually destructive, results to which inquiries so diverse and 
so indefatigable have led. The fate of that eminent pee ge] 
himself, in his search for’ that philosopher's stone of ethics, will 
surely have no less effect in deterring the student of the future 
from a pursuit so illusory and so devoid of positive fruit. If, with 
the united wisdom of both ancients and moderns for his guide and 
monitor, Sir William Hamilton could suffer himself to be caught 
by the fallacy of devising a true “ theory of the nature of pleasure 
and pain,” with the same sterile result that attended the labours 
of his predecessors, it cannot be useless to come to some clear 
understanding as to what are the actual conditions of the problem. 
It will be well to settle once for all how far it is to be con- 
sidered a real and soluble, how far a ae or impracticable 
one; and in what has lain the error of those who have ap- 
proached it with so sanguine. —. illusory, an expectation 
of success, The way in which Sir William's theory has been 
demolished by Mr. Mill furnishes a standing lesson upon the 
danger of making dialectics do the duty of observation of facts, 
and of neglecting the study of nature for a trust in the autho- 
rity of great names, or in abstract and dogmatic assumptions 
@ prirt. Without having had access to Mr. Mill’s work, M. 
Bouillier has, we perceive, not failed to detect the unphilosophical 
nature of the ground taken up by the Scottish metaphysician, 
and has anticipated much of the reasoning of his English critic; 
though he has at the same time, to our thinking, not been suf- 
Soy on his ont against that loose and unsound method of 
psychology which tends to confound the phenomenal with the 
real, and to regard as ultimate facts what are in themselves but 
simple generalizations or abstractions of the mind. 

hat Sir William Hamilton lays down as the definition of 
pleasure and pain is doubtless not intended as a complete theory. 
of what they are in themselves; for, as Mr. Mill allows, he could 
not be so much a dupe of words as to suppose that they are any- 
thing but what we feel them to be. Ths object would rather 
seem to have been a determination of the causes on which they 
depend; that is, “the general conditions which determine the 
existence of pleasure and pain, the fundamental law by which 
these phenomena are governed in all their manifestations.” 
Pleasure, he says, is “a reflex of the spontaneous and unimpeded 
exertion of a power of whose energy we are conscious.” Pain, on 
the contrary, is a “reflex of the overstrained or repressed 
exertion of such a power.” In this theory he confesses him- 
self to have been anticipated by Aristotle, quoting the - 
ment of that philosopher, that “when a sense is in perfect 
health, and it is presented with a suitable object of the most 
perfect kind, there is elicited the most perfect energy, which 
at every instant of its continuance is accompanied with pleasure.” 
The same holds good with the function of imagination, thought, 
&c. “Pleasure is the concomitant in every case where powers 
and objects are in themselves perfect, and between which there 
subsists a suitable relation.” But what meaning, we ask, is to be 
attached to perfect and imperfect states or activities, as the phrases 
are here used ; and what is the test of perfection in the case either 
of the subject or the object? Perfection or imperfection seems to 
be treated in the illustrations used as a question of mere quantity ; 
an energy or activity being called “ perfect” when there is exactly 
the right quantity, “imperfect” when there is either more or less. 
But‘what is the test of 7 or wrong quantity except the pleasure 
or pain attending it? Thus the Hamiltonian theory amounts to 
no more than this — that pleasure or pain is felt according as the 
activity is of the amount fitted to produce the one or the other. 
This is simply making the fact its own th The definition 
comes to no more than a verbal retorsion of the definitum. The 
answer is postulated in merely stating the terms of the inquiry. 
It is a parallel to the well-known answer to the question why 
opium produces sleep : — 

Quia est in eo virtus dormitiva. 


When is a sense in perfect health, and its object perfect? The 
function of a sense, argues Mr. Mill, is twofold, as a source 
of cognition and of feeling. If the perfection meant be in the 
function of cognition, then the doctrine that a a depends. 
upon this is manifestly erroneous, according to Sir W. Hamilton . 
himself ; for he holds that the knowledge given by an act of sense, 
and the feeling accompanying it, are in an inverse proportion to 
one another. And it is obvious that beyond a certain degree all 
activity of the senses, as of the eye or the ear, produces pain, not 
leasure. There remains, secondly, the supposition that the per- 
ection of which Aristotle spoke was the perfection, not of cog- 
nition, but of feeling. It cannot, however, consist in acuteness 
of feeling, for our acutest feelings are pains. What, then, con- 
stitutes it? Are we to say pleasurableness of feeling? All, in 
that case, that the theory us is, that pleasure is the result 
of a pleasurable state of the feelings, and of a pleasure-giving 
quality in the object unis to it. The argument is thus 
vi y brought round to a logical circle. 

This theory was clearly suggested by the pleasures of physical 
or intellectual exertion, or, as it is otherwise termed, “ exerci- 
tation”; and it errs through being extended from those special 
classes of ene to pan. oto the case of sensibility in general. 
It is intended indeed, by its advocates, to include our passive sus- 
ceptibilities as well as our active energies, and in general all the 
processes of both our higher and our lower life of which we are 
conscious. M. Bouillier is particular in tracing this supposed law 
in the pleasures of instinct, as well as in those which he calls the 
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pleasures of habit, with the still more artificial or acquired ones of 
association and culture, in addition to those of simple sense. But 
how will it stand if we test it by application to the case of one of 
our simplest organic feelings, or of one of our most conventional 
and far-fetched delights? There is, for instance, the pleasure of a 
sweet taste. According to the theory, this pleasure is due to the 
“free exercise, without either restraint or excess, of one of our 
powers or capacities.” What capacity shall we call it? That of 
tasting sweetness will not do; for if the capacity of having the sen- 
sation of sweetness is called into play in any degree, great or small, 
the effort is 9 sweet taste after all, which isa pleasure. Besides, 
suggests Mr. Mill, instead of a sweet taste let us suppose 
an acrid taste. In this taste the capacity exercised is that 
of tasting acridity. But the result of the exercise of this 
capacity, “neither repressed nor overstrained,” which therefore, 
according to the theory, should be a pleasure, is an acrid taste, 
which isa pain. Again, how large a proportion of the pleasures 
or ills of life are made up of pure fashion or convention—shifting, 
transitory, frivolous, it may be, but not the less real. For, as 
M. Bouillier properly insists, all pleasure, be it virtuous or impure, 
natural or cniiieal, durable or fleeting, ending in complacency 
or remorse, is really pleasure in itself and while it lasts. What, 
then, is the source and standard of these pleasures? What makes 
them pleasures to the individual or the mass? Why do they 
change so rapidly, and give _— to their very opposites? Why 
are the tastes of to-day the weariness of to-morrow? Why 
should a picture, a dress, a piece of music cause intense pleasure 
to one and disgust to another, or excite these opposite feelings 
within a slight limit of time in one and the same mind? Will any 
law of “ spontaneous and unimpeded exercise ” throw any kind of 
light upon problems so patent as this alternation of human 
feeling and action, mysterious as it may be? It is clear 
that our metaphysicians have thus far failed to get hold 
of the clue to the labyrinth at the end of which lie the ulti- 
mate sources or springs of sensibility. They have done little 
beyond noting some of the most obvious of the conditions, 
and measuring certain of the most simple of the operations of 
feeling. But what is the real originating cause of pleasure or 
pain? Why this or that thing, or anything at all, affects us 
pleasurably or di bly, is a matter on which we are left in as 

eat darkness as ever. The truth seems to be that the problem— 
it may be said, from its very directness and simplicity—is practi- 
cally insoluble. The causes to which these phenomena are due 
lie too far down in the depths of the organism for our “we to 
reach and appreciate them. We are met by the same difficulty 
which we experience when we attempt to define life. All defini- 
tions of life attempted hitherto—we may surely say all conceivable 
definitions—end in complicating rather than simplifying the idea. 
They assume far more than they conclude with. Life as an ulti- 
mate fact, or phenomenon of experience, is better known to us, and 
is a far more intelligible conception, than it is left when resolved 
into half a dozen propositions each involving problems more intricate 
and profound than the primary idea itself. This, however, is farfrom 
rendering the study of biology or psychology barren of all 
rational or serviceable fruit. It would be absurd to cry out 
upon the labours of the anatomist or physiologist because he may 
fail to demonstrate the ultimate principle of life, and to hold up the 
soul on the point of the scalpel. Irom every excursion of a 
reflecting mind ¢ oe the phenomena of human nature there are 
fruits of value to be gleaned. And thus works such as that before 
us, which bring learning and sagacity to bear upon so important a 
portion of the constitution of humanity as its pleasures and pains, 
cannot well fail to enrich our knowledge, if only by means of the 
valuable fragments of thought that lie scattered through them. 
The treatise of M. Bouillier, though falling short of the full end 
which he had apparently proposed to himself, is inferior to none 
of the same extent and scope in the incidental light it throws 
bo every portion of the problem during the persistent effort to 

ve it, 


THE EMPIRE UNDER FERDINAND IIL* 


y the genial and sympathetic exposition of the method and 

practice of British law with which Captain Gulliver favoured 
that estimable monarch the King of the Houyhnhnms, he observed 
upon the obvious advantages of an advocate’s not insisting too 
rigorously upon the justice of his cause. The observation de- 
serves the consideration of others besides forensic advocates— 
of historians among the rest, who are rarely judicious enough to 
remember that perfect virtue has, since the days of Aristides, 
been as frequently an object of suspicion as of sympathy with 
the public in whose ears it is persistently trumpeted. In the 
vital struggle of the Thirty Years’ War, all the estates of the Em- 
pire—not to mention numerous foreign potentates—were obliged, 
sooner or later, to choose, and often to change, their side; and yet 


there is scarcely a single one amongst them that has not found 
an enthusiastic and uncompromising defender. Was the conduct | 
of the Elector John George of Saxony at first weak, and afterwards | 
treacherous? K. A. Miiller, writing entirely from MS. sources of | 
the Royal archives at Dresden, asserts and is vee f to prove him | 
to have been pious, pure, open, honest, a true friend, ef a devoted | 
German patriot. Were the proceedings of Bernhard of Weimar 
such as to brand him with the infamy of a traitor to the Father- 


* Geschichte des deutschen Reiches unter der Regierung Ferdinands 111. | 
Nach handschr. Quellen von M. Koch. 1 Bd. Vienna: 1865. i 


land and of a self-seeking adventurer? Dr. Réisc, armed with 
the authority of the Weimar archives, has erected a monument to 
him as «ar’ i£ox%v the German hero, and well entitled to his 
name of the Great. Has Maximilian of Bavaria been accused of 
casting the jewel of religious and political consistency, before the 

at war came to an end, iato the mire of egoistical intrigue ? 
Professor Séltl fearlessly appeals to all the unprejudiced to decide 
as to his sincere German patriotism. Sattler will do as much for 
Wiirtemberg, and Spittler for Brunswick-Liineburg; while 
Rommel exalts the vine of Hesse-Cassel to a giddy 
height of honour for a ter which hostile critics have 
accused of a want of common integrity. 

Over so many virtuous and high-souled princes it would be 
grievous to conceive Emperors to have ruled in whose ways the 
reader of a properly constructed biography could find anything to 
mend. The Emperors of the Thirty Years’ War have of late been 
more fortunate in their historians than they were in their life- 
time, with a few exceptions, in their courtiers and generals. Even 
Ferdinand II., “the pupil of the Jesuits,” has found literary 
champions willing cheerfully to assume the responsibility of the 
Edict of Restitution which well-nigh cost him his crown; and 
now Ferdinand IIL, hitherto deemed one of the least interesting 
in the long line of uninteresting Hapsburgs, is no longer left with- 
out his herald. It was indeed high time to revive the forgotten 
efforts of the ingenious Everardus Wassenbergius, whose 
Panegyricus has slept an undisturbed slumber since it first ap- 
peared, a year before the Peace of Westphalia. If we are 
unable to hail a recent attempt in honour of Ferdinand IIT. with 
the rapture with which the earlier and more unctuous work was 
greeted by a contemporary ecclesiastic — 

Cesar Marte potens et Wassenbergius arte 
Palladis excellens grandia bella gerunt— 
it is both because the glor, of Ferdinand III. as a warrior has 
long survived its brief heyday, and because his character as a 
statesman has not yet acquired a compensatory esteem. 

As a contribution to the documentary history of the German 
Empire in one of the most momentous crises through which it ever 
passed, M. Koch’s elaborate work on the reign of Ferdinand III. 
will doubtless anent value. It is written by a tried 
and skilful hand, and is based throughout on evidence derived at 


| first hand from the Imperial and other archives. M. Koch is well 


known as a staunch champion, not only of the Austrian, but of the 
Spanish Hapsburgs. His assault on William the Silent has not 
received, in this country at least, the attention which the vigour of 
its arguments, resting as they do on documentary evidence, 
deserves. M. Gachard acknowledges in M. Koch an enemy from 
whom instruction has been derived, and to whom respect is due. 
In noticing his most recent effort in a field where it is difficult to 
walk without stumbling, we are accordingly both bound and 
be to acknowledge the claims of a writer of eminence and 
of merit. 

The present instalment of M. Koch’s history only reaches to 
the year 1643, and does not, therefore, present the reader with 
a complete picture of the efforts through which the Emperor 
attained to what, according to the author, was throughout his 
end and aim— M. Koch has not found it possible, or at all 
events has not been at the pains, to avoid a straggling and dis- 
jointed method of narrative which will deter all but the most ardent 
students from following him through the mazes of negotiation 
and counter-negotiation, intrigue and counter-intrigue, which pre- 
ceded the opening of the Peace Conferences at Miinster and 
Osnabriick. Even Father Bougeant is more lucid than M. Koch, 
but though the path pursued by the excellent Jesuit is straight, it 
is extremely slippery, and leads to a conclusion which is the last 
any impartial student is likely to “ as it involves a recogni- 
tion of the honesty and sincerity of the policy of Cardinals 
Richelieu and Mazarin. Both historians are obliged to supple- 
ment their narratives of the 7 manna for peace by an account of 
the contemporary episodes of the war—episodes through which it 
is difficult to struggle without a sense of weariness. ‘The incom- 

tence of neaxly all the Imperial generals is too much even for 

- Koch, who is forced to account for it by Court influence, as in 
the case of Savelli, or to insinuate treason, as in the case of 
Gotz. The exploits of Bernhard of Weimar and of the Swedish 
invaders raise such a loathing in his soul that his readers have to 
suffer again and x 4 from a reiteration of his view of their 
motives, as to which he is from the first determined to give no 
quarter. 

M. Koch’s position is simple and straightforward, for he believes 
the Emperor to have been fighting tor the existence of the 
Empire, to the practical dismemberment of which all who fought 
on the opposite side contributed. The only way in which the 
ground can be taken away from under the feet of the school of 
which he is perhaps the most distinguished re ntative is to 
prove that the practical destruction of the Imperial idea originated 
with the very Hapsburgs who are now proclaimed its representa- 
tives and its would-be saviours. The establishment of the 
domestic power (Hausmacht) oi the House of Austria was incom- 
— with the life of the German Empire, none the less so 

use the opponents of the former were necessarily forced to 
endanger and assail the existence of the latter. 

Ferdinand III. was personally a sovereign of no marked cha- 
racteristics. As a politician, manifested consistency and a 
certain amount of energy; but the credit of the Peace of West- 
phalia is due, not to him but to his able Minister Trautmannadorf. 
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The’ Emperor was, however, unfortunately not always able to 
withdrew himself from the influence of the Spanish party at his 
Court, at the lead of which stood the Empress Maria, “ who had 
not been changed into so good an Austrian as not to have remained 
a better Spaniard.” She was supported by the Empress-Dowager, 
a Mantwan ; and it was their Party which exerted its 
utmost efforts’ to prevent peace, while at the same time 
it crippled the conduet of the war by the incompetent generals 
supported by its influence. As @ soldier, Ferdinand IIT.’s talents 
were below par. Wallenstein’s successor was never destined to 
rival Wallenstein’s fame. His reputation as # general dated from 
his nominal command in the battle of Nérdlingen, but M. Koch 
reminds us that his services in contributing to tliat victory were 
rather those of Moses than those of Joshua :— 


During the battle of Nérdlingen, Ferdinand and the Cardinal-Infante 
attended mass in a tent, and after its termination recited the All Saints’ 
‘Litany. Thus engaged in prayer, they received the news’of victory. 

‘On the other hand, he was laborious and zealous in the per- 
formance of his Imperial duties; and his character, by its 


moderation, in many respects favourably contrasts with that of his | 
father and predecessor. Ferdinand Il. was a tool in the hands | 
of the Jesuits, and M. Koch is probably justified in attributing to | 


their influence the issue of the 


Edict. He was at the same | 


time prodigal in his domestic expenditure on the strangely united | 


heads of music and the chase. 
veneration for the Order, whose favourite doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception he in vain attempted to induce the Pope to 
promulgate. But he deprived them of much of their political 
influence, and of part of their extraordinary revenues. In the 
expenditure of the Court he, immediately on his accession, effected 
a large and salutary reduction. In all personal matters his 
conduct was characterized by reason and good sense. That the 
Emperor was un Imperialist, none but a writer like M. Droysen, 
whose ante-dated Prussian fanaticism M. Koch justly derides, 
can make a ground of censure. That he was more Papal than the 
Pope may be explained by the policy of the Vatican, which at that 
time drew its inspirations from France, and only relapsed into 
independent imbecility after the termination of the war. 

But a stronger hand than that of Ferdinand III. was needed to 
guide the helm of the Empire amidst the turbulent seas of his 
time. His generals misconducted the war, and he was unable or 
‘unwilling to substitute better men in their place. His efforts for 

ace, which we believe to have been sincere, were futile until 

ealousy arose between Sweden and France. As soon as these 
Powe united in a new and definite treaty of alliance, the 
movement for peace was thrown back for years, and all 


erdinand III. retained his father’s’ 


attempts to revive it long continued feeble and practically | 


inane. Over the princes of the Empire Ferdinand III. was 


unable to acquire “3 commanding influence. Nearly all were | Leto, the seni-F 


ready to treat with him, but none serupled to break off nego- 
tiations at any moment when it might suit their interests. 
The conduct of the Dukes of Brunswick-Liineburg is perhaps 
the most noteworthy instance of this undisguised contempt for the 
Imperial authority and for the value of an alliance with the 
Emperor, and no princes were larger gainers by the Peace than 

On two especially amon many negotiations preceding the 
Peace, M. Koch will be found to ante wow light. The intrepid 
Landgravine Amalia of Hesse-Cassel he accuses of having sacri- 
ficed the interests of her confession (the Calvinistic) to her own 
advantage. It is geverally sup that the Emperor refused to 
grant her and all other estates of that confession the right of its free 
exercise ; but M. Koch proves that this concession was’ promised, 
and he throws on the Landgravine the blame of breaking off the 
negotiation on the plea of demanding compensation for her troops, 
but in reality because France had just succeeded in binding her by 
a special agreement. The other question relates to Maximilian of 
Bavaria’s intrigues with France, which have been assertei to have 
begun as early as 1644. M. Koch shows that the negotiations in 
which Maximilian is accused of having offered to sell Alsace for 
the sake of support in his claims on the Palatinate were carried on 
with the knowledge and co-operation of the Emperor. But he 
does not prove that Maximilian may not at the same time have 
been playing a private e of his own, of which, whenever it 
‘was commenced, the ts became apparent before the end of the 
‘war, so seriously delayed meee 

We look forward with considerable interest to the publication 
of the second volume of this valuable work. If it is impossible 
to expect from M. Koch an impartial review of the Peace of 
Westphalia, and if, from the method of his narrative, we cannot 
even look for a lucid one, we shall at all events not fail to find 
a candid and straightforward statement based on ee 
evidence, and on a sound view of the character of the Thirty 
‘Years’ War. M. Koch and his fellow-labourers have successfully 
exploded the antiquated belief that from first to last that war was 
.a- struggle for religion, and that, in judging the actors in it, it 
‘suffices to know under which banner they fought. The theory 
with which Mr. Disraeli once favoured the House of Commons, 
‘that the war was a struggle of nationalities, only needs develop- 
ment in order to meet with a similar fate. Not until the connection 
Feteresn the Roman Church and the Roman Empire has come to 
(be understood will it be clearly seen why the Peace of Westphalia 
‘was at once, to quote the expressions of a recent English writer, 
'an abrogation of the sovereignty of Rome, and of the theory of 
‘Church and State with which the name of Rome was associated,” 


and how, at the same time, war and combthed’ th’ effect: 
“the transference of power within the Empire, from its head to 
its members.” 


DE ROSS'S ROMA SOTTERRANBA.* 

WHEN we noticed, some time ago, the Cavaliere De Rossi’s 

Inscriptiones Christiane Urbis yt we mentioned that he 
was engaged upon a new history and description of the Roman 
Catacombs. Of this great work the first volume now lies before 
us, and we hasten to give some account of it to these of our 
readers who are interested in this most curious and inyportant 
branch of Christian archeology. Every one who knows anything 
of the modern literature of the subject, and every one who has 
visited Rome itself, knows that the Cavaliere De Rossi is the 
highest living authority on all questions about the catacombs and 
their contents. And he has never been even suspected of a wish 
to invent or to distort facts for a polemical object. So that we 
believe he may be implicitly trusted in matters which have given 
occasion before now, in other hands, for much angry theological 
controversy. It is some credit to the Pontifical Government that 
so learned and valuable a work as this should be published 
under its auspices. The book is, moreover, a beautiful specimen 
of typography, and the plans and chromo-lithographs are well 
executed. Nor is the price (2i. 158.) for which the English 
publisher is able to supply it at all excessive for a quarto volume 
of above four hundred pages, with so many good illustrations. We 
mention this because we hope that no public libraries will be 


deterred by a fear of its cost from purchasing this remarkable 


work. The history of the Catacombs ought to be accessible to all 
students of Christian archeology. It is to be carefully remem- 
bered that the antiquities of the primitive Church of are 
the common heritage of all Christendom. 

This new Roma Sotterranea will rh gate the well-known 
books, known by the same name, which were compiled by the 
famous Antonio Bosio, and by his successor Bottari. A well- 
arranged and compendious Preface by De Rossi gives a complete 
history of the labours of all his predecessors. He tells us that the 
Roman catacombs were visited for purposes of devotion, by pious 
pilgrims of every nation and language, until the beginning of the 
ninth century. From that time to the fourteenth they were 
deserted, suflered to fall to ruin, and forgotten. We learn now, 
for the first time, that Bosio, who is usually supposed to 
have been the first discoverer— “ il Colombo” — of the cata- 
combs, was preceded many others, who, fortunately 
for their own immortality, wrote their names, after the 
fashion of modern Yankee tourists, on the walls of the galleries 
to which they penetrated. The first dated name is that of one 
Joannes Lonck in 1432. But a more remarkable man, Pomponio 
head of the Accademia Romana in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, seems to have explored these 
abodes of the dead, in company with his learned and not very 
orthodox colleagues, very carefully. Nothing, however, came of 
their discovery. Others after them visited the catacombs, and 
left descriptions of their explorations, printed or in manuscript, 
which De Rossi has diligently sought, and often found, in 
European libraries. These notices were found extremely useful 
when compared with the rich store of materials accumulated by 
Bosio during many years of diligent study. It is needless to 
that De Rossi does full justice to the claims of modern 
contemporary explorers—such as the well-known Padre 
Raoul-Rochette, and our own countrymen “ il dotto Wisemann ” 
and “il Roch,” as the names of the late Cardinal and of the 
amiable archeologist Canon Rock are misprinted, in a manner to 
which we are more accustomed in French than in Italian t 
graphy. As an example of the need there is for a more complete 
examination of the general Christian antiquities of Rome, our 
author refers to the curious fact that the Basilica of San Clemente, 
long thought to be one of the oldest existing churches, has been 
proved of late to be not earlier than the twelfth century, while 
the more ancient building remains buried beneath it. We may 
here notice with approbation the. project of a new association for 
the study of Roman topography aud archeo! on a great scale. 
The newspapers report that Mr. J. H. Parker has been lecturing 
during the past winter, at Rome, on some of the miore famous 


Addressing himself to the body of his subject, our author begins 
with a di avliiiten on the cemeteries of early Christians in 
general, and those of Rome in aa grang In a careful appendix 
at the end of the volume (contributed by his brother) we o! e 
some interesting particulars as to the geology of the Roman soil, 
and particularly as to the properties of the tufa, which made the 
excavation of catacombs, and their use for purposes of sepulture, 
so obvious and convenient. The whole question of the customs 
burial in the primitive Church is a very interesting one, and is 
very thoroughly examined. One of the most remarkable points 
alleged, and we think we may say proved, by De Rossi, is 
that the existence of conimon Christian burial-places was 
legally recognised even while the Roman ire was still 


P. and while it was a capital offence for a person to 


* La Roma Sotterranea Cristiana, descritta ed illustrata dal Cavaliere 
G. B. De Rossi. Tomo Primo, con Atlante di XL. Tavole. Roma, Cromo- 
Litographia Pontificia, 1864, London: C. J. Stewart. 
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will Imow that it is not only difficult, but almost impossible, 
to lay down a ground-plan of any part of those labyrinthine sub- 
terranean The galleries cross each other at all angles and 
at all levels, and nothing is harder than to identify any particular 
angle, doorway, chamber, or winding. A large folded plate, 
forming one of the illustrations of this volume, gives an ichno- 
graphy-of a considerable portion of the cemetery of S. Calixtus. 
It is a marvellous monument of industry and taponmy 5 but we 
suspect that very few persons, however much they may be used 
to ground-plans, will like the trouble of mastering its details. 
However, it is clearly desirable that the main features of the 
chief catacombs should be laid down, if we wish to understand 
the description of particular tombs or sanctuaries. De Rossi has 
been at the further pains to examine minutely all the known ancient 
documents of every sort which profess to refer to the Roman cata- 
combs. These underground cemeteries, for example, are frequently 
mentioned in the notices of the Martyrologies. Damasus, 
towards the close of the fourth century, was ially active in 
maintaining and adorning the catacombs; and the present Pontiff 
is styled “ alter Damasus ” in the courtly dedication of this volume. 
Besides the inscriptions in every part of the catacombs, which attest 
the labour of the first Damasus, seconded by his secretary Furius 
Dionysius Filocalus, our author has gleaned many valuable hints, 
from incidental notices in liturgical books, and still more from the 
earliest catalogues, or guidebooks, which were compiled —- 
to Rome during the first centuries of the middle . Thus one 
Polemeus Silvius in a.D. 449 wrote a paper entitled Que sint 
Roma, a unique copy of which exists at Brussels. Among these 
writers of itineraries occurs our own William of Malmesbury, who, 
in the Gesta Regum Anglorum, inserts a Notitia, or topography of 
Rome, when describing the arrival at that city of the pilgrims and 
crusaders under Urban II. This document, compared in a tabu- 
lated form with seven other like compilations, affords some very 
remarkable coincidences. This part of the work is very well done, 
and we congratulate the learned author on the happy idea of 
examining and comparing these curious records of medieval 
pilgrimage. It is possible that in the next portion of his work — 
as to the respective antiquity of the several catacombs — other 
observers may arrive at different conclusions, cr subsequent dis- 
coveries may throw more light on the question. But he would be 
a bold man who should enter the lists against Cavaliere De Rossi. 
For our part, we think he is moderate and just in all his conclu- 
sions. We observe that no fewer than forty-two cemeteries, large 
and small, are identified and described in this historical summary 
of the condition of the catacombs from the days of persecution 
to the final abandonment of subterranean interment in the 
middle of the fifth century, after the irruption of the bar- 
barians. The last known case of such sepulture was in the year 
454. After that time the catacombs became merely sanctuaries 
kept up for purposes of devotion, and treated with especial 
reverence as being consecrated by the relics of the martyrs buried 
within them. In the sixth century there is documentary evidence 
that intramural burial, which had been wisely forbidden by Ro- 
man law, had become common; and owing to the calamities 
ay, pve by Alaric and other barbarian invaders, such as 
the in the year 756, the catacombs became gradually 
disused even as places of religious resort; they fell out of repair, 
became choked up, and forgotten. Meanwhile, the bodies of most 
of the supposed martyrs had been removed from their subterranean 
doculi to the shrines of the churches and basilicas of the upper city. 
Indeed, so complete was the spoliation of the catacombs that, as 
every one knows, an unrifled tomb is almost a thing unheard of. 
The Crypts of Lucina (named after a Christian matron of the 
earliest times), in the Cemetery of S. Calixtus on the Via Appia, are 
the first part of the existing catacombs which De Rossi now proceeds 
to examine and describe in detail. This excavation was in use 
before the time of that pontiff (4.D. 220), and many of the early 
bishops of Rome were buried there. Its topography is investigated 
with singular patience, and the ground-plan already noticed 
is an attempt to make the mazes of this labyrinth clear to 
the student. The tomb of the martyred Pope Cornelius 
{A.D. 252) is one of the most famous ts in this most 
ancient catacomb. It was first exhumed by De Rossi and 
Marchi in March 1852. The plates illustrate this important 
archeological discovery very fully. Four pictures of saints, in a 
rude Byzantine kind of style, were brought to light, and are here 
rinted in colours. The names of two of them—* Sci Cornelii, 
. P.,” and “ Xyi P, P. Rom.”—are still clearly legible; one 
other is made out to be 8. Ciprian. The tomb, of course, had been 
rer mary but it was a matter of great interest to come upon a 
hitmerto unknown sanctuary which it was so easy to identify. All 
the details of this crypt are fully illustrated ; and an untravelled 
reader will learn almost as much by studying these coloured 
prints of the galleries, and loculi, and polychromatic decorations, 
and inscriptions, and graffite (or scribblings on the walls), as by a 
visit to the spot. Some particular figures of women praying with 
extended arms are given in full size. De Rossi assigns to them the 
date of the seventh century. The art is so good that we cannot 
help suspecting the modern draughtsman of taking liberties with 
the origmal. As compared, for instance, with the effigies of the 
four saints noticed above, there is clearly too much modern feeling 
and modern skill in these chromo-lithographs. The well-known 
figure of the Pastor Bonus occurs repeatedly among these decora- 
tions. We notice also some cherubic faces, and the usual mono- 
and emblems. But these are familiar to all who have made 
Roman catacombs their study. We have said enough to show 


the extraordinary value of this work to all who wish to in 
the arts, and manners and customs, and ecclesiastical usages of the 
first ages of Western Christendom. 


HART'S CARTULARY OF GLOUCESTER ABBEY. 


E donot know whether there is any more of this work to 
come ; but, if not, Mr. Hart has hardly fulfilled the impli 
promise which he made in the pepe to his first volume.t That 
volume contained the History of Gloucester Abbey and part of the 
cartulary. We now get the remainder of the cartulary. In the 
preface of 1863 Mr. Hart told us:— 

Concerning the , the first portion only of which is contained in 
the present Volume. domi, props offer any until the whole of 
—— before the reader in the course of the next 
volume. 


We certainly understood this as meaning that Mr. Hart would 
“ offer” some remarks on the cartulary “in the course” of the 
volume now before us. But, on peering a little more closely 
into the sentence, we see a glimmering of possibility that he 
may contemplate a third volume, and that the promised 
offering of remarks on the second volume and about half the first 
may be put off till that third volume appears. Or, again, there is 
a mode of construction—one which, to plain people, seems some- 
what non-natural, but which we believe is not wholly un- 
known to orthodox theologians—according to which Mr. 
Hart’s declaration that he would not “offer any remarks” 
until a certain time need not be taken as any positive promise to 
offer those remarks at that time. We do not know whether 
Mr. Hart means to escape in either of these ways; all we do 
know is that here is the second volume, containing, we suppose, 
all that remaining part of the ca which did not appear in 
the first volume, and that nowhere “in the course of this 
volume” can we find any remarks “ ofiered” “ concerning the 
cartulary.” There is no preface, no index, no gl , all of 
which Mr. Hart might have given us; that there are no foot- 
notes is not his fault. Yet a cartulary of this sort wants 
illustration in these various ways as much as any publication in the 
series. To say nothing of the convenience of all these different kinds 
of helps, in documents of this sort all kinds of small points, local 
and other, are constantly turning up which especially call for 
a commentator. And Mr. Hart must know, by the example of 
his colleagues, at, though foot-notes are forbidden, yet the 
to supply their p The documents are not arranged in 
chronological order, and we have not quite caught the principle 
of their arrangement. Without an index, then, without a 
ide of any kind, we can do nothing but wander up and 
- the book, hoping > upon something or other 
that may concern us. The | names, for instance, especially 
the names of the many places in South Wales which were closel 
connected with Gloucester Abbey, are often quite unintelligible 
without local knowledge, and Mr. Hart gives no help, except 
sometimes when the name of a place comes in a heading. Even 
then his translations do not always tell us much. When 
we have in the Latin text “Sanctus Paternus in Sub [Sud or 
Sud] Wallia,” it gives no further information to put “St. 
Paternus ” in the margin, while it would have been really useful to 
have explained that the place meant was Llanbadarn-fawr in 
Cardiganshire, a place well known in Welsh ecclesiastical history, 
and where the remarkable church whose building seems to 
spoken of in this very document (p. 13) still remains. So, again, 
no one but a man pretty familiar with Monmouthshire is bound to 
know that “ ecclesia Sancti Gundlei de Novo Burgo” means St, 
Woolos at Newport, one of the most extraordinary buildings in 
Britain. Still stranger is it to find that a place called Treygof or 
Traygof, always mentioned in connection with Glamor, ire 
laces, Liancarvan and the like—and which in one charter p- 140) 
is distinctly called “‘manerium de preygot in Glammorgan”—is by 
Mr. Hart (in p. 10) explained to be “ Liddiard Tregoz,” that i 
we suppose, Lydiard Tregoz in Wiltshire, a place of whose Welsh 
name Dr. Guest might perhaps be able to give some account. Along 
with this ical carelessness Mr. displays some chrono- 
ical carelessness also. It is not always possible to fix the exact year 
an undated charter, but it can often be done within a few years. 
For example, in 18 at acharter of the First with- 
out any year. But it of “proximum parliamentum nostrum 
uod ud Westmonasterium a dis ia tres septimanas.” 
ere is a clue to the year. In what year was there a Parliament 
held answering the above description as to time and place? But Mr. 
Hart gives us no nearer date than 1272-1307, thatis, any year we 
please during Edward’s reign. So again in p. 131 we have a 
charter of the Second “teste Thoma Cancellario apud 
Gloucestriam.” This at once helps us to a nearer date than 1159- 
1489, which is all that Mr. Hart vouchsafes. It would have 
been very easy for Mr. Hart to find out during what years 
Thomas was Chancellor, perhaps not impossible to find out in what 
years he was at Gloucester. We cannot call this the sort of 
editing which we think we have a right to t. 
As usual, in looking through a collection of this kind, we con- 
stantly come upon matters illustrating both local and general 


* Historia et Cartularium Monasterii Sancti Petri Gloucestria. Vol. 1. 
Edited by William Henry Hart. London: Longman & Co. 1865. 
+ Saturday Review, December 12, 1863. 
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history. Whatever point any inquirer may be interested in, he is 
almost sure, in a long series of documents of this kind, to find some- 
thing or other bearing upon it. If we turn the first leaf of the present 
volume, we find a grant of a “ native,” or villain, made to the Con- 
vent by Gilbert, Bishop of Hereford, the famous Gilbert Foliot, 
formerly Abbot of the Monastery and afterwards Bishop of 
London. The form of the document does not show the least 
doubt in the Bishop’s mind that he was doing other than a 
pious work :— 

Sciatis nos dedisse Deo, et ecclesim Sancti Petri de Gloucestria, quendam 
nativum nostrum, Willelmum scilicet filium Roberti vinitoris nostri de 
Ledeburia, 

This sounds very like a villain in gross, a condition hardly to be 
distinguished from that of a slave. A little later (in 1186) we 


. find a grant of a villain who possessed land on some tenure or 


other :— 


Helvep Giffardus, omnibus hominibus suis, tam Francis quam Anglis, 
salutem. 


Omnibus vobis notum facio, me dedisse et concessisse, in perpetuam 
elemosinam, Deo, et monachis Sancti Petri Gloucestria, Edwinum Trote, 


cum tota progenie sua, et cum tota terra quam tenet. 


This same Edwin Trote is mentioned in two other charters among 
the possessions of the Convent. On the other hand, nearly a 
century later, in 1277, we find a charter by which ‘Abbot 
Reginald grants manumission to a “native” called Henry 
Bitele, reserving only a yearly = of spurs as an acknow- 
ledgment from the freedman. Now even these two or three 
documents illustrate other things besides the relation of vil- 
lainage. The charter of Helias Giffard has the old formula 
of the ‘days of the Conquest, “ Francis et Anglis,” at a time when 
it must have become quite unmeaning. So we find it in other 
charters, not only of Henry the First and Stephen, but even as late 
as King John as Earl of Moretain :— 


Jobannes comes Moretune omnibus ballivis et ministris suis, Francis, et 
Anglis, et Walensibus, salutem. 


And so in a charter of William Earl of Gloucester :— 


Willelmus comes Gloucestrie, dapifero suo et omnibus baronibus et 
hominibus suis, Francis, et Anglis, et Walensibus, salutem. 


These passages, again, throw light, or at least suggest questions, as 
to the history both of surnames and Christian names. ‘he Norman 
names William and Robert had already descended to villains as 
early as the first of these grants; but English Edwin remained in 
use, and, what we should hardly have expected, we find in the 
twelfth century a villain furnished with a surname. 

Of course most of the documents relate to the various posses- 
sions of the Abbey, and a large portion of them to what were 
called its spiritual possessions—namely, the ecclesiastical appro- 
priations. In studying the history of any monastery, we are 
struck at every turn with the utterly reckless way in which the 
interests both of the secular aay and of their parishioners were 
habitually sacrificed to those of the monks. It does not follow that, 
in all the early cases of appropriations, the parish was actually de- 
prived of a settled rector, though that often happened afterwards. In 
many cases the landowner seems to have been at liberty, provided he 
paid tithe somewhere, to pay it where he would. Butin any case the 
appropriation of the tithe of large districts to monasteries, often to 
distant monasteries, must always have been a monstrous evil. The 
monasteries, no doubt, did infinite good to their immediate tenants 
and immediate neighbours, but an Abbot of Gloucester taking 
tithe of Llanbadarn and Liancarvan must have appeared to 
the people of Llanbadarn and Llancarvan simply as a spoiler. The 
temporal interests of the Abbey came first, the spiritual interests 
of the inhabitants came second, if they came at all. And the 
hardship must have been specially felt in these Welsh churches, the 
seats in some cases of ancient foundations which perished or became 
tributary to English abbeys. Here, for instance, is a movement for 
what we should call “church extension” —a movement obviously for 
the advantage of the parish of Llancarvan—at once stopped because 
some supposed right of the distant Abbey was infringed. Uthred, 
Bishop of Llandaff, receives orders from Archbishop Theobald to 
the following effect :— 

Mandamus vobis, atque mandando precipimus, ut in capellis que in 

parochia Sancti Cadoci de Lancarvan absque assensu et voluntate abbatis 
Gloucestrie nuper constructe sunt, divinum officium fieri non sinatis, nec 
amplius alias fieri, aut in aliquo jus prefate ecclesie minui permittatis, et 
parochianis redditus, et decimas persolvere rigore justitiw coerceatis. Illam 
namque, et alias quas habent ex dono Mauricii de Londonia, videlicet eccle- 
siam Sancti Michaelis, et ecclesiam Beate Brigide, cum omnibus rebus ad 
eas pertinentibus, in tutelam et protectionem nostram suscipimus, et presenti 
scripto ecclesia Gloucestrensi in perpetuum assignamus. Valete. 
This looks very much as if the local Bishop was unwilling to stir in 
the matter—that is, as if he thought the souls of his own flock of 
more value than the rights and revenues of the Abbot of Gioucester. 
The Archbishop’s letter clearly was not enough, as it is imme- 
diately followed by another from the Papal Legate, Henry, Bishop 
of Winchester :— 

Dilectus filius noster Gilebertus abbas Gloucestrie conquestus est nobis, 
quod in parochia ecclesiw sus de Lancarvan capella noviter, ipso reclamante, 
construct sunt ; unde vobis mandamus, et mandando precipimus, ut in illis 
divina celebrari officia non sinatis, nee alias ulterius in eadem parochia, nisi 

volente, zdificari ittatis. Nam ecclesias ejus omnes quas in vestra 
resco habet, illam scilicet de Lankarvan, et alias quas ex dono Mauricii de 


Londonia suscepit, videlicet ecclesiam Sancti Michaelis, et ecclesiam Sancte | 


Brigide, cum omnibus pertinentiis et additamentis earum, in protectione 
nostra suscipimus, ct earum subjectionem ecclesi«: Gloucestriw in perpetuum 
presenti scripto assignamus, 


Here is an instance of the growth of a surname. In a series of 
charters from p. 149 to 152 we find the gifts of Rogerus Parvus and 
of Hugo Parvus his son. Roger may either have been personally . 
small or merely the son of one who was, but Hugh may a4 been 
of any height ; with him it is clearly a true hereditary surname. 
His descendants, if they exist, are ee A now called either Petit 
or Little. Lastly, what are we to make of this? Willelmus de 
Cokesheie—we forbear any attempt to modernize his name, lest 
we ee sport of Shrove-Tuesday—makes 
certain gifts to the and to make his courtesy doubly sure 

Ego vero et heredes mei vel assignati totas predictas terrae, tenementa, 
et salinas, cum omnibus pertinentiis predictis, dictis abbati et conventui et 
eorum successoribus contra omnes gentes Judwos et Christianos waranti- 
zabimus, aquietabimus, et defendemus, in perpetuum, 


“Gentes,” used like the French “ gens,” and the consequent false 
concord, are worth noticing, but why this special guaranty against 
Jews? The whole deed smacks of, the professional attorney in a 
way that earlier ones commonly do not. Some legal antiquary 
would do well to find out at what point a baron or knight found 
the services of his chaplain not enough, and had to betake him- 
self to a distinct man of the law to record his gifts. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Sarunpay Ruvrew takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—NOTICE.—The only Shilling Days 


next Week, TUESDAY and THURSDAY. 


PALACE.—HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
NEXT MONDAY, June 26, MESSIAH. 
NEXT WEDNESDAY, June 28, SELECTION. 
NEXT FRIDAY, June 30, ISRAEL. 


CRYSTAL 


W.C. Chi d Post-Office Orders payable to George Grove. 
falls of ti 7 Pian of Reserved Seats and Carte de Visite Photograph 
d application, personally or by letter 
enclosing Two Stamps, at the Crystal Palace or at Exeter Hail. 


HAN DEL FESTIVAL.— COUNTRY NOTICE.—RETURN 
TICKETS.—As, according to the Notices issued by the principal Railway Companies, 
EXTENDED RETUKN TICKETS will be issued to Holders of Festival Tickets, parties 
desirous of availing themselves of these opportunities may secure Festival Tickets as above 
Return of Post, by forw Remittances by Cheque or Post-Office O: to No, 2 Exeter lal}, 


to George G 
secs, ROB: K- BOWLEY, General Manager, Crystal Palace. 
. June 22, 
Hoa Tatsetion Visitors are referred to the Railways in their several Localities for exact 
Information respecting Railway Tickets. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—HANDEL FESTIVAL.—The Official 
and only Correct BOOK of WORDS of the Festival, with Introductory Remarks, 
Complete Lists of the Performers, and full particulars of the for Admission at 
the several Entrances,&c., at the Crystal Palace, Exeter Hall, and within the Palace on each 
Day of Performance, and at Messrs. Smith & Son's Bookstalls at London Bridge and Victoria, 


price 2s. 6d. 
Copies will be forwarded by poe to any part of Town or Country, on receipt of Stamps or 
Post Uffice Order (payable to George Grove, at the Chief Office) for 2s. 8d. each copy. 

The Music, with Programmes of each of the Three Days, will also be ready at the same time. 


HANDEL FESTIVAL.—First Day.—MESSIAH, Mon ay. 
Nor National An “God Save 


1cx.—The Oratorio will be preceded by the } them, 
Queen,” which will be played at a Quarter before ‘I'hree o'clock ly. 
Visitors are respectfully requested to be in their places before t time. 


HANDEL FESTIVAL.—MESSIAH, Monday next.—FIVE- 
SHILLING ADMISSION TICKETS may be bought at the Crystal Palace, and at 
2 Exeter Hal), up to Eight o'clock on Saturday Evening. No Guarantee can be given that the 

Agencies can be kept supplied. Persons wishing to secure them should apply early in 


PHILA RMONIC SOCIETY, Hanover uare Rooms.— 
SEVENTH CONCERT, Monday, June 26, to commence at Half- Eight o'clock. 
Conductor, Professor Sterndale Bennett.—Programme: Finale to Mendelssohn's Joreley, 
Beethoven's Symphony in A, Overtures to Dinorah and Les Deux Journées, Spohr’s Com-erto 
in E minor, and Bach’s Chaconne for the Violin. Vocalists, Madile. Tietjens and Signor Agucsi. 
Violivist, Herr Joachim.—Tickets at Messrs. Addison & Lucas's, 210 Regent Street. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The CONCERT will com- 


mence at Half-past Eight o’clock on Monday next. 


Musical UNION. —JOACHIM, Last Time this Season, 
Bach, Ménd 


sday, June 27, St. James's Hall.—Grand Quintet in C, Beethoven; Piano Solos by 

a lelssohn, and Chopin; Quartet in D, Mozart; Violin Solos — Preludium, Bach, and 

‘Abenlied, Schumann; Grand ‘Trio, E minor, Piano, &c., Spohr, Pianist, Hallé; Violoncclio, 

Piatti. Tickets at the usual places; aud of Austin, at the Hall; Half-a-Guinea each. Members 

can pay for Visitors at the Hail. To begin this at a Quarter past Three. The Grand 
Septets of Bi a Li 1, with Lubeck Pianist, on July 4. 


J. ELLA, Director, 18 Hanover Square. 


| AST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the Season, 
St. James's Hall._The DIRECTOR'S BENEFIT, and Last Concert of the Season, on 

Monday Evening, July 3, ‘The Programme will inciude Selections from the popalar Works of 

all the great Masters.—Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard and Mr. Charles Hallé; Violin, 

Herr Joachim (his Last Appearance in London this Seuson) and Herr Straus; Second wielia, 

Herr L. Ries; Vivla, Mr. Vocalists, Miss Banks 

Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sefa Stalls, 5*.: Balcony, 3s.; Adm 


IL. Webb; Violoncello, Signor Piatti. 


‘Tickets and Programmes at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street; Cramer & Co.'s, 201 Regent 
Street; Keith, Prowse & Co.'s, ; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly 
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: The Orchestra (double the Diameter of the Dome of St. Paul's). entirely roofed over, and 
| acoustically improved, will contain nearly FOUK THOUSAND PERFORMERS. ‘The 
. : Performers, carefull selected from the Orchestras, Musical Institutions, and Cathedral Choirs 
throughout the country, and from various parts of the Continent, comprise all the principal 
| Professors and Amateurs. It is confidently expected that this }estival will be by far the most 
= | complete and magnificent display ever witnessed. 
| ‘The entire Musical Arrangements are under the Direction of the SACRED HARMONIC 
| SOCIETY. Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
| _ Parnerpat Vocacisrs.—Madlle. Adelina Patti, Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Lemmens- 
Shervingson, Madame Madame Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Cummings, Mr, 
: | Weiss, Herr Schmid, and Mr. Santley. anist, Mr. Brownsinith. 
= | Stall Tickets, including Admission (in sets for the three days), for numbered stalls, 3 cuineas 
| | and 2} guineas; Stalls for single day, 25s. and 1 guinea; Reserved Tickets, including Admission 
| (in sets for the three days), in rows numbered, 2xs. 6d.; Reserved Single Day Ticket, cit 
| lds. 6d. ‘The Stalls and Reserved Tickets include Admission. Admission ‘Tickets mg *| 
- bought before each day, 5s.; by payment at the Palace on the day, 7s. 6d. 
} | _ For particulars of Keturn Tickets extending over Three Days of the Festival to Holders of 
~ | Festival Tickets, see Special Bills issued by nearly every Railway Loupeny. 
Tickets at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, London, 8.E., or at No. 2 Exeter 
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